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y Above is a photo- 








graph of the replica | 
of Fort Dearborn, 
at the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress ex- 
| position The orig- 
; inal fort was built 
| in 1803. See the ed- 
|| itorial on page 5. - 
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Above, a repro- 











j duction of Lin- 
coln’s birthplace, 
=) in Kentucky. At 
right, replica of 
- Lincoln - Berry 


store, New Salem, 
Ill. Built of 100- 
year-old timbers, 
these are a part 
of the Lincoln 
group at Chicago. s ORs 
See page 8 for ae ~- _——— 
announcement of ; 
a special tour to 
the exposition for 
our readers, 
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He Stopped at 
the Gate! 


A Service Bureau Sign 
Was There 


THIEVES 


AND FAKE AGENTS BETTER 


OU 










































































Standing as a sentinel to warn Crooks, Thieves 
and Swindlers that it wasn’t healthy to try to take 


advantage of this farmer. 
Protection For You 
That’s the slogan of the Service Bureau! 


We have paid out over 


$20,000 


to reward folks who helped 
capture over 750 thieves. 


A Free Service Bureau for members who 





want to know before they buy. 





The Service Bureau Has: 


Caused the conviction of hundreds of thieves. 
Exposed rackets, swindles and confidence games, 
saving many thousands of dollars for members 


who asked first. 


Ask the Service Bureau First. 


If your sign is faded, lost or you haven’t one, a 
post card will bring a new one. Or ask our rep- 


resentative to post a new one for you when he calls. 





Address the Service Bureau 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, [Iowa 
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Caught Potato Thief 


Andrew Brown, who lives near 
Clark’s Grove, Minn., raises potatoes. 
He grades and sacks them, and sells 
them thruout the year. Buyers come 
to his warehouse to get them to sell 
in the city. Last spring, a man came 
up from Des Moines to buy a truck 
load, but wasn’t satisfied with the 
price, and left. 

Next morning, Brown discovered 
that seventy sacks were missing. He 
remembered the man of the previous 
afternoon, and summoned Sheriff 
Myre, of Albert Lea. Myre and Brown 
drove at once to Des Moines, talked 
to our Service Bureau, and consulted 
city detectives. It wasn’t long before 
a fellow answering their description 
was uncovered, but the suspect and 
truck were not in the city. 

Brown and the sheriff watched two 
places where the alleged thief was 
in the habit of visit- 





Thresher’s Lien Law 

The law effective July 4, which 
gives a lien on crops threshed, is as 
follows: 

“Section 1—Any person, firm, cor. 
poration or association engaged in op. 
erating a machine for the threshing 
of any kind of grain or seed or for 
the shelling of corn, shredding corn, 
filling silos and doing custom thresh. 
ing or corn shelling for hire shal] 
have a first lien on any grain, seed or 
corn threshed or shelled for the rea- 
sonable value of said services. 

“Section 2—Said lien shall be prior 
and superior to any landlord’s lien or 
mortgage lien upon said grain, seed 
or corn. 

“Section 3—In order to preserve 
said lien, the person entitled thereto 
must, within ten days from the com. 
pletion of the work for which the 
lien is claimed, file in the office of 

the clerk of the dis. 





ing. On the second 
day, the truck was 
seen. Local officers 
were called, but the 
thief somehow had 
slipped away. 

A search of stores 
failed to locate any 
of the branded sacks, 
but again they saw 
the truck that had 
been up to Brown’s 
warehouse. A watch 
was placed to get the 
driver. It wasn’t long 
before the man came 
out of a cafe, and he 
was arrested as he 
got into the truck. 

Questioning by of- 
ficers at police headquarters devel- 
oped that the fellow was the thief 
they wanted. His name was C. B. 
Crum, and he signed an agreement 
to go back to Minnesota without 
trouble. At Albert Lea, Crum signed 
a confession of guilt, and Judge Nor- 
man Peterson sentenced him to three 
years at Stillwater prison. 

Due to the good work Brown did, 
and the fact that he is a Service Bu- 
reau member, he was paid a reward 
for his part in the capture. 


Jail for Lehman 


Hugo Lehman, president of the 
Iowa Automobile Club, of Davenport, 
has been sent to jail at Fairfield, in 
Jefferson county, to serve a year’s 
term. He was convicted of secur- 
ing memberships and writing insur- 
ance by fraud. 

For a year, Lehman had been op- 
erating the Iowa Automobile Club, 
going over the state offering all sorts 
of free services to prospective mem- 
bers in his club. Sums ranging from 
ten to fifteen dollars were collected 
from members, and, in return, Leh- 
man sold an auto insurance policy, 
good for a few months, and a club 
membership card. This card was sup- 
posed to entitle the holder to free 
garage service, free towing in case 
of breakdown, and all sorts of as- 
sistance in case of accident or arrest 
of the member. As a matter of fact, 
all that the member got was a card 
and an insurance policy that wasn’t 
as represented. 

Lehman also employed a large 
number of solicitors, and they suc- 
ceeded in gathering in many mem- 
bers. While ie will not help those 
folks who were taken in by the 
Iowa Automobile Club, or recover 
any of their money, perhaps it will 
soothe them to know Lehman is do- 
ing time. 

We have had many complaints 
against this outfit. A few folks in- 
quired about it before they invested, 
and saved their money. Just another 
example of the policy, “It Pays to 
Investigate First!” 


He stole the potatoes. 


trict court of the 
county in which said 
services were ren- 
dered an_ itemized 
and verified state. 
ment setting forth 
the services ren- 
dered, the number 
of bushels threshed 
or corn shelled, the 
value of said _ serv- 
ices, and the name 
of the person for 
whom said services 
were rendered; and 
the clerk of the dis- 
trict court shall note 
the filing of said ver- 
ified statement ina 
book kept by him for 
that purpose and index the same 
under the name of the person for 
whom such services were performed, 

“Section 4—Proceedings to enforce 
said lien must be brought within 
thirty days after the filing of said 
verified statement, and can not be 
brought thereafter. 

“Seetion 5—Said lien may be en- 
forced as a chattel mortgage lien un- 
der the provisions of Chapter 523, 
Code 1931, except that the notice of 
sale need not be published, but in lieu 
thereof may be posted in three public 
places of the county, one of which 
shall be the bulletin board in the 
corridor of the court house and one 
of which shall be the place where the 
grain or seed or corn is located.” 

It should be noted especially that 
itemized bills, properly verified, must 
be made, and that such bills have to 
be filed ten days after the work is 
completed. Also, Section 4 provides 
that the chance to collect is lost if 
all of the actions are not brought 
within thirty days after the bills are 
filed. 


Not Backed by Murray 

In a recent issue, we referred to 
the activities of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, of Des Moines, which is be- 
ing operated by its secretary, L. A. 
Nisely, who is active in selling mem- 
berships to lowa milk producers 

Last week, Secretary of Agricul 
ture Ray Murray issued a statement 
in which he denies ever giving his 
support to the activties of Nisely oF 
the association. 

“We wish to go on record,” said 
Mr. Murray, “that we do not endorse 
this association, and that we are not 
in any way connected with it or its 
representatives.” 

Investigation indicates that, altho 
there used to be a standard fee for 
membership of $12, this has been cut 
to whatever the collector can sét- 
No meetings of members have ever 
been held, and until. certain changes 
in business methods are made, W® 
join Secretary Murray in refusing to 
endorse the concerr or its officers. 
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Three Months of the New 


Ca 


How the Administration is Working to Raise Prices 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Now that con- 

gress has adjourned, we onlookers here 

“an get our breath and try to figure 
out what all the shooting was about. 

The new deal has been on for over three 
months now. What has it meant to corn belt 
farmers? What will it mean to them in the 
future? 

As President Roosevelt has himself said re- 
peatedly, one main job of the new administra- 
tion is to raise prices to a point where debts 
and other fixed charges can be paid off more 
easily. How is this price-raising program 
von ? 

A start has been made at least. On Iowa 
farms, February 15, wheat was selling for 
by May 15, it was up to 58 cents. 
Corn was 12 eents; it rose to 31 cents. Hogs 
went up from $2.80 a hundred to 


34 cents; 


faster than the general price level), observers 
here believe that the price level may be 
pushed up to 70 or 80 per cent of the 1926 
figure by fall, with further gains scheduled 
for the following year. 

It should be noted also that this monetary 
policy of the administration has helped not 
only agriculture but industry. Unemployment 
is decreasing ; payrolls are getting larger, and 
bank loans are being made more freely. 

The corn belt farmer, however, while he 
wants a higher general price level, also wants 
to be sure that the prices of the things he sells 
will go up as fast or faster than the prices of 
the goods he buys. So far, he is gaining; farm 
products are going up faster than other goods. 
But what of the future? It is the job of the 
adjustment control section of the farm act to 


bill permits groups of manufacturers in any 
industry to adopt standards of wages and 
hours, and to allot production, provided the 
government believes that the program will aid 
labor and not hurt the consumer. Licensing 
may force into line manufacturers who fail 
to comply with these regulations. 

The reforestation army, designed to take 
250,000 young fellows off the roads and to 
push forestry work twenty years ahead, was 
also provided in early legislation. More im- 
portant is the measure for a federal employ- 
ment exchange designed to direet 
workers to new jobs as these beeome available. 

What can be done about the burden of 
debt on mortgaged farms? Tho farmers real- 
ize that higher meet the debt 
situation in great part, still reform in this 

field offers another chance to make 


Svstem, 


prices will 





$4.10; lambs from $4.50 to $5.10, and +48 
wool from 9 to 18 cents. 

These are figures taken from 
monthly reports from Towa farms. 
Reports for June 15 are not yet eom- 
piled, but in a number of cases the 
June figures will be still higher. 

Did those prices rise by accident, 
or was administration policy respons- 


The Price Level Rises 


Feb. March April May 


Prices of light hogs at 
TN in sacitictsisnicsicion 42 42 39 45 
1,100-pound fat cattle 


ible? Bad weather for wheat and corn at Chicago ............... 53 55 53 59 
helped somewhat, but the main in- Corn prices on Iowa 
fluence was the monetary policy ee cits 17 23 33 42 
adopted by the administration. Wheat prices on Iowa 

farms .......... tr a &F & & 


Prices Began to Shoot Up 


Prices of butter at 


NO eisicccintaccnensnas 45 43 50 60 


The emergency banking bill, passed 
by the special session almost as soon 
as it convened, gave the president the 
power to suspend gold payments, and 
put an embargo on gold exports. This 
power to put an embargo on gold ex- 
ports was not used to the full until 
along in the middle of April. When 
a complete embargo was slapped on 
gold, the value of the dollar fell in 
terms of foreign currencies and prices 
here began to shoot up. 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
Stead had long recommended federal 
action looking toward lowering the 
gold content of the dollar and permit- 
ting the dollar to fall in value abroad. 
As we had pointed out, when this 


with the price this year. 


Retail prices paid by 
farmers. ........... iictibata 68 68 68 68 
Fisher’s general price 


level index. ............ 59 59 61 64 


The index figures above are taken from our Market 
Page reports as of the second week in each month 
listed. To get these index figures, we take the ten-year 
average for the corresponding week and compare it 
For instance, the ten-year 
average for the second week in June, on light hogs at 
Chicago, was $9.13. The actual price was $4.75. Divid- 
ing $4.75 by $9.13 gives us the index figure 52. 

Note that farm product prices have been rising 
faster than the general price level, and that retail 
prices paid by farmers have not changed materially. 


June 


> = =cains for agriculture 
The farm loan section of the farm 
act cuts the interest rate on federal 
land bank loans to 4144 per cent, and 
provides for issuing $2,000,000,000 of 
4 per cent bonds to aid in further fi- 
naneing. By agreements with mort- 
52 gage holders, a good many debts are 
being sealed down. A special drive 
61 is being made now by the Farm Cred- 
it Administration to take over, at a 
40 30 per cent discount, farm mortgages 

held by closed banks. 


65 


ae Financing the Program 


Farmers who are accustomed to 
watching their own accounts, and are 
going thru a struggle to make income 
68 balance outgo, may wonder how the 
United States government, which was 
piling up big deficits last year, ean 
manage to finance a program involv- 
ing the expenditure of billions for 
publie works and for other new fed- 
eral experiments. 

The president realized the danger 
of jeopardizing federal credit as keen- 
ly as any one. One of his first acts, 
therefore, was the Economy bill, eut- 
ting salaries of federal workers, slash- 
ing departmental expenditures, and 
making heavy cuts in expenditures 
for veterans. <A saving of close to 





was done, the prices of those products -+4 
of which we send a surplus abroad 
would immediately rise. Events proved the 
soundness of this prediction. Wheat, cotton, 
lard and other goods which go overseas in 
quantity rose, as soon as the gold embargo 
took effeet. Butter, which is not on the ex- 
port market, was not affected to the same 
extent. 

This was only a start toward a new mone- 
tary pohey, of course—a policy aimed at a 
price level somewhere near the 1926 figure. 
When the farm act was passed, it carried an 
inflationary amendment which gave the presi- 
dent power to conduet open market opera- 
tons, issue greenbacks up to $3,000,000,000, 
and lower the gold content of the dollar. 

Steps are being taken along these lines. The 
fains we have seen so far are merely the first 
truits of this monetary policy. While the 
feneral price level since March 1 has risen 
Trom 55.1 per cent of the 1926 figure to 62.1 
per cent (farm products have risen much 





take care of that. Under this law, farmers 
and processors may get together with the 
secretary of agriculture and agree on methods 
of controlling production. 

Much depends upon improving the market 
for farm products in our cities. That urban 
market has been hurt by hard times. As men 
go back to work and industry recuperates, the 
farmers will benefit. 

For this reason, the publie works bills, 
passed by congress, are of much importance 
to agriculture. One measure provides $3,300,- 
000,000 for public works. Some $400,000,000 
goes into road building at once. Federal aid 
to the extent of 30 per cent of the cost will 
go to towns and counties that put in desirable 
types of improvements. Federal projects on 
a big scale are projected, among them the 
regional development plan at Muscle Shoals. 

The industrial control measure also prom- 
ises to put other millions back to work. This 





#+ =©$1,000,000,000 a year is in sight along 
these lines. 

The public works program, moreover, is 
not an expenditure for one year alone. If 
necessary work only is done, the expendi- 
tures can properly be repaid over a twenty- 
year period. This stimulus to business, of 
course, really helps to balanee the budget in 
the end, since a resumption of normal busi- 
ness brings an increase in the taxes by which 
the federal government is supported. 

Another law of significance to corn belt 
people who have been stung on investments 
is a measure requiring sellers of securities to 
register all issues with the Federal Trade 
Commission, and to supply investors with full 
information on the securities offered. 

In general, it has been the program of the 
administration to set in motion a number of 
forces designed to raise prices, adjust produe- 
tion to demand, increase employment and add 
to the buying power of consumers in every 
class. Some progress, (Concluded on page 9) 
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EDITORIALS 


REMENDOUS gains 

in every field of busi- 
ness have been made 
since the dark days of 
early March. Yet the 
real program for building national prosperity 
is hardly under way. 

The public Works bill, just passed, is ex- 
pected to put a million men back to work 
by fall. 

The industrial control act should stimulate 
the employment of millions more. 

The wheat control program, just an- 
nounced, will provide for the payment of 
around $100,000,000 in benefits this year to 
farmers who participate in acreage reduction. 

The cotton control program, by an even 
more drastie acreage cut, should bring mil- 
lions to cotton growers. 

Trade agreements with packers, now under 
way, are expected to lift prices of light and 
medium weight hogs soon. 

Corn belt farmers are asking for an early 
sign-up for 1934 corn acreage reduction, in 
order to strenethen corn prices this year as 


The Nation 
Rebuilds 
Prosperity 


well as next. 

A bonus on light hogs, in effeet until next 
fall’s pigs are marketed, is also urged by 
farmers to reduce tonnage marketed and raise 
hog prices as corn prices are raised. 

The inflation program is going forward 
with the apparent intention of raising the 
general price level to a much higher point 
by this fall. 

The London eeonomie conference is dis- 
cussing methods of raising world prices, sta- 
bilizing curreney, lowering tariffs and re- 
viving foreign trade. 

From any or all of these movements, great 
rood ean eome to eorn belt farmers and te 
the nation. There may be temporary price 
recessions from time to time; difficulties of 
administration are bound to slow up progress 
in some fields; but the whole program is so 
broad and so sound that the odds favor its 
suecess. 

These measures will not national 
prosperity to the desired point in a week or 
a month or a year. A nation that was dying of 
economie malnutrition in Mareh can not be 
Farm produet 


bring 


entirely eured by October. 
prices may weaken a bit this summer until 
acreage reduction is assured. 

Yet we are started on the way. 
made from March to June should be exceeded 
by the gains we shall make from June to 
snow-fall. 

Now, the economie future of the United 
States is in the hands of the American people 
We join with the president when he says: 
**As in the great erisis of the World war, it 
puts a whole people to the simple but vital 
test: Must we go on in many groping, dis- 
organized, separate units to defeat, or shall 
we move as one great team to victory ?”’ 


The gains 


Weather N MAY, the eastern 
corn belt was water 
In the soaked, while the west- 
Corn Belt ern corn belt had just 

enough of a rain short- 
age to let farmers get their spring work 
cleaned up. In the first half of June, how- 
ever, everything turned dry. No state in the 
corn belt had anywhere near its normal rain- 
fall. 

The water soaked states of Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio (not to mention eastern Towa) had 
only a few early June showers, that failed to 
total half an ineh, as against a normal rain- 
fall of around two inehes for this period. 
Missouri got less than half an ineh of rain. 
Nebraska and Kansas, dry in May, were mueh 
drier in early June, with a shortage of more 
than an ineh and a half. The Dakotas held 
the rainfall reeord for the entire corn belt, 


with nearly an inch of rain in the first two 
weeks of June. 

Iowa was generally dry, with a state aver- 
age of a quarter of an inch, as against a nor- 
mal rainfall of two and one-third inches. As 
in May, there was a wide difference in rain- 
fall in different sections. North-central Iowa 
had over an inch of rain; central lowa west 
from Grinnell to the Missouri hardly had a 
heavy dew. There was only a trace of rain 
in southwestern Iowa, while northwestern 
counties had only one-third of an inch. The 
eastern Lowa counties, oversupplied with wa- 
ter last month, had only a few light showers 
in early June. 

This rainfall shortage over the corn belt 
was accompanied by temperatures much high- 
er than normal. In Ohio and Indiana, tem- 
peratures ran nearly 5 degrees higher than 
usual; in Illinois, 7 degrees; in Iowa, nearly 
9 degrees; in Nebraska, 10 degrees; in Kan- 
sas, Over 8 degrees; in Missouri, 6 degrees, 
and in the Dakotas, from 8 to 11 degrees. 

Losses in small grain were heavy in the 
Pastures have been drying 
up. Corn doesn’t demand much water in 
June, and is still doing fairly well, altho the 
condition is spotty. The western corn. belt, 
however, is going into the critical period for 


western states. 


corn, with a great undersupply of moisture, 


unless late June furnishes a lot of rain. 


HERE was a time 
when the death rate 


Guard the 
Pigs Against 
Cholera 


from cholera among hoes 
was as high as 130 per 
thousand. When vaeei- 
nation against this disease, with serum and 
virus, was introdueed, the death rate began 
to deeline, until, in 1931, 25 per 
thousand. 

28 per thousand, and it will probably be high- 


it was only 
The rate rose slightly last year, to 
er this vear. Hog cholera is more virulent in 
some vears than in others; in facet, its viru- 
leney before it was brought under reasonable 
control ran in waves. For a period of years, 
the viruleney would increase up to a high 
peak, after which the death rate would fall 
for a similar period. 

If this old periodicity is still a factor, which 
it probably is, bear in mind that we have 
already entered the period when we may ex- 
peet an increasing number of hogs to sueeumb 
to this malady. 
hog men to get their spring pigs immunized 
this year as soon as possible. The present low 


That is why we are urging 


cost of vaccination, especially for those who 
can vaccinate their own hogs, is a worth-while 
factor to consider in this connection. 
Vaceination against hog cholera is a cheap 
method of 
Take advantage of it! 


insuring the herd against loss. 


NE of the most hope- 

ful features of the 

wheat reduction program 

just announced is the 

provision that puts the 

earrying out of the program in the hands of 
the participating farmers in each county. 

In getting the first sign-up for acreage 
reduction, loeal committees will be used, and 
these will be aided by part or full time em- 
Department of Agriculture, 
most of whom are already on the payroll, and 


Putting the 
Wheat Farmer 
In Charge 


ploves of the 


whose use will not 
After the plan is under way, however, the 
farmers who have signed up to reduce aere- 


involve extra expense. 


age will form their own association, and select 
and fix the pay of a county administrator. 
These operating expenses, however, will 
come out of the funds available for paying 
the participating farmers. Each eounty will 
be allotted sufficient funds to pay participat- 
ing farmers the difference between the mar- 


ket price and the parity price, on the portion 
of the crop that is not exported. Right now, 
with a farm price of 60 cents and a parity 
price of 88 cents, that could mean a benefit 
fund of around 28 cents a bushel. From this 
quota, however, there would be subtracted the 
expense of county operation. The more eco- 
nomically farmers managed the county ad- 
ministration, the more they would get in di- 
rect benefits. Our guess is that the participat- 
ing wheat farmers would watch expenses 
pretty closely. 

So far as it can be done, the Department of 
Agriculture seems determined to put the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the plan in the 
hands of farmers themselves. This feature of 
the wheat program ought to make both for 
economy and efficiency. 


AST week, a group of 

Towa corn and hog 
producers met at Des 
Moines to devise a pro- 
gram that might be sub- 
mitted to the seeretary of agriculture as a 
basis of a plan to raise corn and hog prices 
by eutting production. The meeting was 
called by the lowa Federation of Farm Or- 
Practically all state-wide farm 
organizations sent representatives. In addi- 
representative corn and 


Iowa Corn 
And Hog Men 
Ask Action 


ganizations. 


tion, a number of 
hog producers over the state were invited. 

After going over the faets on the current 
overproduction of corn and hogs, decrease in 
foreign markets, and price prospects if pro- 
duction were not curtailed, the group de- 
cided that immediate action should be taken 
to work out an acreage reduction program 
for 1934, with a sign-up as early as possible 
this vear. It was urged that some cash bene- 
fits be paid to signers at onee, with the bal- 
ance delayed until a year from now. It was 
felt that corn 
strengthened greatly if a reduction of acreage 
were certain next year. 

A bonus on light hogs was reeommended 


prices this year would be 


in order to reduce the tonnage marketed in 
the next twelve months. 

A committee composed of Roswell Garst, 
of Coon Rapids; Osear Heline, of Mareus; 
Ralph Mover, of Fairfield; R. M. Evans, of 
Laurens, and George Godfrey, of Algona, was 
named to present these recommendations and 
more detailed suggestions along the same lines 
to the secretary of agriculture. 


S a rule, spring pigs 

that are ready for 
the market about Sep- 
tember 1, or soon there- 
after, bring a_ better 
price than those that are sold during the lat- 
ter part of Oetober or in November. Those 
who eater to the early market full feed their 
pigs from weaning time on. Some even go so 
far as to feed the pigs in a creep by them- 
selves, while they are nursing their dams. 
As a rule, this method of feeding requires the 
smallest amount of feed per hundredweiglit 
of gain. 

Many farmers, especially those who have 
rood legume or rape pasture for their pigs, 
helieve they can secure cheaper gains by feed- 
ing only half of a full grain ration after wean- 
ing until a weight of 100 to 125 pounds has 
been attained, on the theory that when the 
grain allowanee is limited, more cheap pas- 
turage will be consumed and more proteil 
will be obtained from the pasture. Then, 0°, 
they argue in favor of this method that grain 
is ordinarily higher in price during the sum 
mer than after new corn is available. They 
claim that pigs, by obtaining more feed from 
the pasture, and consuming less high priced 
corn, make cheaper gains than when they are 


Full Feed 
For Pigs on 
Pasture 
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full fed from weaning time until market 
weight has been attained. 

While it is true that more cheap feed is 
consumed by this practice, it is also true that 
the pigs will be ready for market from six to 
eight weeks later than when full fed, and that 
the later market almost invariably brings a 
lower price. Then, too, the slower gaining 
pigs usually consume more feed per pound of 
gain than those that are full fed. It takes a 
certain amount of feed to keep the body of 
the pig functioning, and what is used for that 
purpose can not be turned into gain in weight. 
In view of these facts, it. usually pays best to 
full feed spring pigs and get them ready for 
market as soon as possible. 

The farm management department of the 
Indiana station, in interpreting records of sev- 
eral hundred spring pigs raised on farms in 
that state, found that, from weaning time up 
to 200 pounds, pigs full fed on legume pas- 
ture made 100 pounds of gain on six bushels 
of corn and 9 pounds of tankage, while those 
fed a limited grain ration on pasture con- 
sumed 8.75 bushels of corn and 7 pounds of 
tankage, indicating that full feeding is more 
desirable than limited feeding of grain during 
the first part of the feeding period, to say 
nothing of the higher prices that hogs always 
bring in early September than in November. 

At the Minnesota experiment 


deal with the farm land bank at Omaha; Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin farmers with the St. 
Paul land bank ; Missouri and Illinois farmers 
with the St. Louis land bank. 


At Fort HERE are a thou- 

sand modern inven- 
Dearborn tions on display at the 
In 1812 Century of Progress ex- 


position, at Chicago, but 
many of the visitors will linger longest over 
the exhibits that show how the middle-west 
of America looked one hundred years ago. 

The Lincoln group, two of the buildings 
of which are shown on the cover page, have 
a special interest for people of the corn belt. 
Old timbers have been found with which 
exact reproductions have been made of the 
eabin in which Lincoln was born and of the 
store at New Salem where he clerked. 

In the picture of the cabin, notice the stick 
chimney, plastered with clay, and the roof 
of shakes held in place by poles. It will be 
an easy matter to imagine a lanky figure 
with his back against the rail fence by the 
Lineoln-Berry stor¢. Abe read Blackstone, you 
remember, while he waited for customers. 

In the year Lincoln was born, soldiers 
were building the first Fort Dearborn, at 


*  281—5 


who had accompanied the train; two women 
were killed, and twelve children. Of the sur- 
vivors, some were held for ransom, some ear- 
ried off in the wilderness, and a few saved by 
an Indian trader. 

That was only a little more than one hun- 
dred years ago. When you go to the exposi- 
tion, look at old Fort Dearborn and then turn 
back to see the sky-serapers along Michigan 
avenue, rising like mountains against the sky. 

The old frontier of pioneer and Indian has 
gone. The new frontier of warring industries, 
of savage competition and of disorderly pro- 
duction remains. 

Will the new frontier be as easy to conquer 
as was the old frontier? One hundred years 
from now, will our grandchildren look back 
at this era of unemployment and of economic 
insecurity as we look back on the Fort Dear- 
born massacre ? 


Adjustment N OLD friend of 
Program Is Wallaces’ Farmer 


and Iowa Homestead is 
Voluntary worried about the pro- 


duction control features 

of the new farm act. He writes: 
‘‘Our farms are our own. We don’t want 
officers coming in to tell us how much we 
ean plant. My neighbors say no 








station, eight lots of 64-pound 





pigs—twenty pigs per lot—were 



























one ean tell them how much they 
will produce. I feel the same.’’ 
Our friend and his neighbors 
ean stop their worrying. Nobody 
is going to try to make them do 
anything they don’t want to do. 


















There is no compulsion of pro- 














dueers provided for in the act. 











The word ‘‘voluntary”’ is stressed 








thruout. 





Let’s read over a part of the 
basie section on production con- 
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all fed on alfalfa pasture. One- bie }—~ 1900-188280 ———__—_}+_—— Acreage 
half of these pigs were full fed on 120 = 
grain from weaning time until 
they averaged 200 pounds in 7 | il : 
weight, while the other half were ” ~ —" 2. oe as 
given only a half feed of grain 60 4 hea 
for 90 days after weaning, and 6 -—-; ads ince a 4 
were then full fed until a weight 20 
of 200 pounds had been reached. fa) 

The full fed pigs consumed 307 

120 
pounds of shelled corn, 44 pounds 
of middlings and 25 pounds of 100 
tankage per hundredweight of 80 





gain, while those fed a limited 1860 
grain ration ate 387 pounds of 
corn, 26 pounds of middlings and 
25 pounds of tankage. 

This greater total feed con- 
sumption by the pigs fed a limit- 
ed ration during the early feed- 
ing period was no doubt due to 
the fact that they were fed for 
a total of 160 days before they 
reached 200 pounds in weight, as 
compared with 120 days required 
by the full fed pigs to attain the [L_ 








production of crops to demand? 





1920 
WEATHER AND ACREAGE 


Must we control weather as well as acreage before we can adjust 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 


Some of us, looking around at neigh- 
boring fields ruined by drouth or stimulated to high production by timely 
rains, get the idea that weather is the main thing, and that control of 
acreage will not result in control of production. 
proves that local differences often cancel out, and that over the country 
as a whole production increases as acreage increases, 
of the chart, note how acreage and total production run along together 
in spite of the fact that yield per acre, shown in the lower part, varies 
from year to year. Note also how a poor crop one year, with consequent 
high prices, leads to overplanting the neat year. 


The wheat chart above 


In the upper part 





trol. The act is designed : 

‘*To provide for reduction in 
the acreage or reduction in the 
production for market, or both, 
of any basie agricultural com- 
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modity, thru agreements with 
producers or by other voluntary 
methods. .. .”’ 


Under the law, the producer 
can come in or stay out. The 
agreements must be ‘‘voluntary.’’ 

But, some one inquires, how 
can you get reduction of produe- 
tion unless you compel farmers 
to reduce their acreage ? 

In just the same way that you 














same market weight. 

Considering the fact that the full fed pigs 
ordinarily reach an earlier, and therefore 
also a higher market, than those which are 
fed a limited ration at first, and also that 
the latter consume a greater amount of feed 
per hundredweight of gain than those that are 
full fed, full feeding would seem to be more 
desirable for pigs intended for the market. 


Where to OME farmers are still 
Wri doubtful as to where 

te About to inquire about the new 
New Loans farm loans. Don’t write 


to Secretary Wallace— 
the loans are being handled by the new Farm 
Credit Administration, of which Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., is governor. However, inquiries 
should not be addressed to Governor Morgen- 
than, but rather to his local representatives. 
For information on refinancing first mort- 
gazes on farm land, get in touch with the 
Secretary of your local farm loan association. 
If you don’t know who he is, write to the re- 
gional land bank for his name, and if he does 
not have the information wanted, write direct 
to the land bank. For information on second 
mortgage loans, designed to clear up miscel- 
laneous debts, write to the Agent, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, at your regional land bank. 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota farmers 


a point not far from the present exposition 
grounds. Burned by the Indians in 1812, the 
fort was rebuilt in 1816. Eventually, the city 
swallowed it up. 

The old fort is associated with one of the 
tragedies of the frontier. When the War 
of 1812 broke out, a small force of soldiers 
occupied Fort Dearborn. They had ample 
ammunition and supplies to withstand a long 
siege. Unfortunately, General Hull, at Detroit, 
sent word to abandon the fort and go east. 

William Wells, a white scout who had been 
adopted by the Miamis, begged Captain Heald 
not to go. So did other officers. But the cap- 
tain was bound to carry out his orders. 

On August 15, the melancholy procession 
set out. The soldiers led, followed by wagons 
loaded with household goods and with young- 
er children. Wells rode ahead, with his face 
blackened, Indian-fashion, to show he knew 
he was going to his death. 

The Indian escort, which had pledged to 
give the expedition protection to Detroit, 
marched parallel with the troops. A few miles 
from the fort, a sandhill divided the two par- 
ties. The Indians disappeared behind it. 

A erash of musketry was the only warning 
the whites had. Five hundred warriors 
poured over the hill and charged down on 
the train. Within ten minutes, one-half of 


the soldiers were dead; so were the civilians 


get a business-like farmer to do 
anything else. Show him that he can make 
more money if he reduces his acreage than if 
he doesn’t. 

There are two strong motives that will in- 
duce a majority of farmers to participate in 
control of production. 

The first motive rests on loyalty to farmers 
as a elass. It’s plain enough that every 
farmer who reduces production helps to raise 
prices for everybody. 

The second motive rests on the desire of 
the farmer to make more money for himself. 
Under any plan adopted, the farmer who 
participates will get a better deal than the 
farmer who stays out. 

The whole program rests on voluntary ae- 
tion of farmers themselves. Farmers must 
help to work out a plan for control, present 
the plan to the seeretary of agriculture in a 
public hearing, and have the plan approved. 
After the plan is approved, then it is up to 
each individual farmer to decide whether to 
participate. 

Quite obviously, no plan will work unless 
a large number of farmers go in, but nobody 
is going to foree them in. If a farmer wants 
to ‘‘seab’’ on his neighbors by raising more 
instead of less, or if he prefers to take a 
chance on going it alone instead of getting the 
certain rewards provided for participators 
by the reduction plan, that is his privilege. 


Grass Builds Up Dairy 
Cows 

For the last twenty or more 
years, it has been known that 
milk is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus. The more milk a cow 
produces, therefore, the greater 
her requirement for these two 
minerals. Whenever a cow’s feed 
does not contain enough calcium 
and phosphorus to supply her 
milk with the normal quantities, 
she immediately draws what ad- 
ditional quantities she needs from 
her bones. 

It is interesting to know that 
the milk of a given cow, barring 
certain periods in her lactation 
period, always has the same chem- 
ical composition. regardless of the 
character of the ration she is fed. 
No doubt, this is nature’s way of 
seeing to it that the calf is prop- 
erly fed until it can find its own 
feed. What nature does, she al- 
ways does well. She provides the 
calf with all the elements of nutri- 
tion that are required to build a 
normal, strong body. If the com- 
position of milk varied 
according to the nature of her feed, 
she would not able to 
nourish her calf in a normal manner. 

Prof. E. B. Hart, of the Wisconsin 
experiment station, exten- 
sive nutrition investigations lead him 
tc believe that a cow producing forty 
pounds or more of milk a day, while 
on dry feed during the fall and .win- 
ter months, can not get enough min- 
eral matter from her ration, no mat- 
ter what she is fed. Furthermore, 
even if she is fed calcium and phos- 
phorus in addition to a well balanced 
ration, she will draw upon the min- 
eral matter in her bones to supply 
enough for the milk she is capable 
of producing. Not until she is dried 
off, a month or six weeks before 
calving, she begin to rebuild 
her skeleton and restore the normal 
mineral content thereof. 


a cow's 


always be 
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does 


More Mineral Matter 


This investigator has also demon- 
strated that a cow can absorb more 
mineral matter from grass than from 
dry roughage, and can get enough 
calcium and phosphorus out of grass 
to supply all she needs for the milk 
she is capable of producing. This is 
one reason why pasture is so impor- 
tant to the dairyman. For the same 
reason, a dry period, during which 
the cow rebuilds the mineral content 
of her body, is a health measure. 

Every dairyman knows from expe- 
rience that when he continues to 
milk a high vielding cow up to calv- 
ing time, she never produces as much 
milk during the second year as she 
did the first. While this has long 
been a well recognized fact, the real 
reason therefor was not understood 
until Professor Hart told us that the 
cow needs the dry period for rebuild- 
ing the mineral content of her body. 

Just why a cow is able to extract 
more mineral matter from green feed 
than from that same feed when it has 
been converted into cured forage is 
not known. It is well known, how- 
ever, that green feed is richer in vita- 
min D than is the cured forage, and 
it is also known that this vitamin 
takes part in the assimilation of min- 
eral matter. For the present, there- 
fore, one may assume that the large 
amount of vitamin D in grass is the 
cause of the cow’s greater absorp- 
tion of mineral matter from grass 
than from dry fodder. 


Fighting the Chinch Bug 


According to the entomologists of 


Iowa State College, enough chinch 
bugs succeeded in coming thru the 
winter in the two southern tiers of 
counties, from Union and Taylor east 
to the Mississippi river, to produce a 
heavy infestation of small grains this 
year. While the infestation is still 
very light—only from one to three 
bugs per wheat plant—yet that is 
enough, according to Carl J. Drake, 
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On pasture, the high producing cow lays up mineral matter in her body. 


state entomologist, to 
bring about a heavy in- 
festation in wheat and other 
grains by the time they are ripe. 

Nothing can be done at this time 
to reduce the infestation of the grain 
fields. It is impractical to kill the 
bugs by spraying. However, after the 
grain is cut, the bugs will begin to 
move to corn, sorghum, millet and 
other members of the grass family, 
never to the legumes and potatoes. 
This can be stopped if 
the proper precautions are 
taken just before the grain 
is cut. 

The life cycle of the bug 
is, briefly, as follows: Only 
the adult bug, equipped with 
wings, is able to come thru 
the winter in this section 
of the country. Any eggs 
laid in the fall, too late to 
hatch before frost, perish during the 
winter, and so do nearly all the bugs 
that have not reached full maturity 
when cold weather sets in. The ma- 
ture bugs winter in tufts of grass, in 
fence rows, old corn stalks, and un- 
der most anything that offers protec- 
tion. When warm weather returns, 
in April, the bugs come out to seek 
food, and are especially attracted by 
winter wheat or rye, which are green 
early in the spring. In the absence of 
winter grains, they find other crops 
on which to feed for a time. 


small 


Multiply Very Rapidly 


to lay eggs in 
200, 


The females start 
May, each laying from 100 to 
while few, it is said, lay as 
many as 500. It takes from two to 
six weeks for the eggs to hatch, de- 
pending upon the temperature, but, 
on the average, hatching takes about 
three weeks. 

The voung bugs begin feeding at 
once, usually the latter part of May 
or the first of June, and go thru five 
stages before attaining maturity, this 
stage not having been reached at the 
time small grain ripens. They are 
therefore, at that time, not yet able 
tc fly, but must crawl from the cut 
grain fields in search of food, and 
this is the time when they can be 
kept out of corn and cane fields. 

Control consists in creating dust 
or chemical barriers. The dust bar- 
rier is described by Charles H. Rich- 
ardson, assistant chief of entomology 
at Iowa State College, as follows: 

“Just before harvesting the small 
grain, plow a strip about six feet 
wide on the sides of the fields to be 
protected from the bugs. Reduce the 
strip to a finely pulverized condition 
by harrowing. Down the center of the 
strip, plow a deep furrow and drag a 
heavy log back and forth thru this 
furrow, to form a fine dust layer 
along the sides upon which the bugs 
can not climb. At intervals, sink 
holes a foot deep in the bottom of 
the furrow, to catch the bugs as they 
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Harm and Heed Lot! 


move along the furrow. 
The insects may be de- 
stroyed in these holes by crushing 
them, or by pouring kerosene upon 
them.” 

The same authority describes the 
chemical barrier as follows 

“Along the center of the plowed 
strip, referred to above, form a ridge 
by back plowing. With two planks, 
six feet long, build a drag, made like 
an inverted hog trough without ends; 

in the angle of this open- 
ended trough, nail a strip 
of quarter-round. Pull this 
drag back and forth along 
the back furrowed ridge to 
make a sharp-angled ridge 
of earth, with a continuous 
depression in its crest. Into 
this depression on the earth 
barrier, either gas-house 
waste (waste from gas 
plants) or coal tar creosote should 
be poured. A watering can with the 
spout stoppered down to an eighth- 
inch opening, or a pail with an eighth- 
inch opening on the side near the 
bottom, is suitable to place the chem- 
ical on the barrier. The barrier is 
now complete, and will stop the bugs 
from crossing.” 

Let us repeat that nothing can be 
done for chinch bug infested small 
grain fields. The barriers mentioned 
above are to be used only around 
corn, cane, millet or other similar 
fields that can furnish feed for the 
bugs after the grain has been cut. 

Still Applving Lime 
* z 

While liming has greatly decreased 
in recent years, it is encouraging to 
learn that considerable quantities of 
lime are still being added to the 
soils, indicating that enormous quan- 
tities will be used when a normal 
price level of farm products is re- 
stored. Figures presented by the Na- 
tional Lime Association show that 
the consumption of ground limestone, 
limestone screenings and other lime 
products in farm sections in 1932 
amounted to 1,840,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 2,549,000 tons in 1931, a 
falling off of nearly 25 per cent. 

The use of limestone screenings 
declined 49.2 per cent in 1932, while 
ground limestone declined only 28.6 
per cent, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Burned and hydrated 
lime, of which comparatively little is 
used in the corn belt, decreased only 
2.2 per cent. From this, it appears 
that the use of these higher priced 
limestone products, which are more 
concentrated tharr the screenings or 
ground rock, are being used in rela- 
tively larger quantities than are the 
cheaper forms. 

Marl was used in larger quantities 
last year than during the preceding 
year. Where 104,000 tons were used 
in 1931, 148,000 tons were applied 
in 1932. 


Spontaneous Heating 

of Hay 

Loss of hay in the United States, 
due to spontaneous combustion, is 
about $20,000,000 a year; but the 
loss from spontaneous heating 
much greater. Spontaneous heat- 
ing results in a direct loss of nu- 
trients in the hay which may take 
place in three stages. 

The first stage is the direct re- 
sult of changes that take place in 
the living cells of the plant when 
they carry a greater percentage of 
moisture than well cured hay. To 
illustrate, when such hay is put 
in the mow or stack, it immediate. 
ly begins to heat in the center. At 
that time, there is still life in the 
cells, and the sugar and _ starch 
content begins to break down and 
heat is evolved. Much of this heat 
is retained within the pile, so that 
its temperature gradually 
As it rises to 110 degrees F., the 
life of the cells is destroyed, and 
the changes that first took place 
account of the life processes 
Then the second stage of 

heating begins, and the cause ot 
this is minute plant organisms, known 
as molds and bacteria. They are al- 
ways present in hay, but do not grow 
unless heat and moisture are present 
As they multiply, they bring abo 
further chemical changes, and 
the nutrients break down more hi 
is evolved. The heat not being able 
escape, the temperature near the ce! 
ter begins to rise, and may rise 
to 180 or 185 degrees F. 

At that temperature, the molds and 
bacteria are destroyed. Under some 
conditions, the hay may then gradu 
ally cool off and no further change 
take place. Under other conditions 
not well understood, when air is quit¢ 
completely excluded from the center, 
certain unstable chemical compounds 
are formed that ignite readily, and 
we have what is called spontaneous 
combustion, and fire breaks out. 
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Dangerous to Disturb the Hay 


When the fermenting processes 
induced by molds and bacteria, hav: 
gone on to a point where the tem): 
ature of the interior of the mass has 
become very high, it is dangerous to 
disturb the hay, as that would caus 
air to leak in, and that might caus 
the hay to burst into flames. 

Note that in this discussion it was 
stated that the heating process sta 
ed by the living, active cells of 
grass. In properly cured hay, thesé 
cells are killed and living processes 
stopped. Hence, properly cured hia 
can not start to heat from cell activ 
ties, and, not containing enough mois- 
ture to enable molds and bacteria t 
grow, there is nothing to bring about 
any great rise in temperature of th: 
hay. It merely goes thru a sweating 
process, which does not destroy much 
of the hay. 

The important thing, therefore, is 
to carry the curing process to a point 
where the life of the cells has beet 
destroyed and enough moisture has 
been driven off so that the micro- 
organisms mentioned can not find 
sufficient present therein to support 
life to any extent. The practical hay 
maker knows when that point has 
been reached. Sometimes, howeve! 
under unfavorable weather 
tions, a man is tempted to put up 
his hay before it is well cured. Cart 
should always be taken not to pul 
up hay that is wet with dew or any 
other external moisture. 


condi- 


Farrowed Seventeen Pigs 

A subscriber writes that one of his 
Chester White sows, weighing about 
400 pounds, has farrowed a litter ol 
seventeen pigs, all of which were 
in excellent condition except 
He says this is her second litte 
seventeen, and that her first litte! 
numbered fourteen pigs. Does aly 
one know of a larger litter having 
been farrowed? If so, drop us 4 
postal card. 
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Jarish Show at Des Moines 


The South-Central Iowa Jersey 
Parish Show, held at. Des Moines, 
June 15, was a notable success. The 
territory included in this parish in- 
cludes seven counties—Polk, War- 
ren, Marion, Madison, Lucas, Dallas 
and Clarke. Thirty-four Jersey breed- 
ers entered 114 head of cattle for the 
show, a few of which did not appear. 
However, a total of 100 head partici- 
pated in the show, and every class 
contained some very fine, high qual- 
ity cattle. Six other similar parish 
shows were scheduled for Iowa this 
season. One of them was held at 
Tama, the day before the Des Moines 
show. The other five will be held the 
week ending June 24, at the follow- 
ing points: Waterloo, Charles City, 
Postville, West Liberty and Fair- 
field. 


Divided Into Seven Districts 


The idea back of these parish shows 
is to give every breeder of Jersey 
eattle in the state an opportunity to 
exhibit his cattle. For this purpose, 
the state has been divided into seven 
districts, each being referred to as a 
parish. Elmination shows may be 
held in each of the counties of a par- 
ish for the purpose of picking the 
best individuals for the parish show, 
er the cattle may be picked by a 
competent cattle judge. For the Des 
Moines show this year, all entries 
were picked by Floyd Johnson, of 
the Iowa extension service. 

The 100 head shown at Des Moines 
had been picked from about 800 head 
in the seven counties of the parish 
Thus none of the cattle entered fell 
below a certain standard. For the 
most part, the entries had not been 
specially fitted for this show, but all 
came in their every-day clothes. The 
winners of this show, as well as those 
of the other six similar shows, will 
be brought to the Iowa State Fair 
this fall. Eighteen head wil! be con- 
tributed by each district, or a total 
of about 126 head. They are owned 
by approximately 60 different breed- 
ers. Each parish will contribute six 
bulls and twelve females, the first 
and second prize winning females, 
the first and second bull calves, and 
the winners of first in the aged, two- 
year-old, yearling and senior bull calf 
classes will constitute the allotment 
for each parish. Thus, the state show, 
in August, will be an all-lowa show. 

In past years, frem three to four 
Jersey herds have been exhibited at 
the state fair, and most of them have 
come from outside of Iowa. This year, 
60 Iowa Jersey breeders will contrib- 
ute to the state show, and there is no 
question but it will be one of the 
best shows of that breed ever held 
at the state fair, and there is a pos- 
sibilty that it may rival the Water- 
hoo Jersey shows of past seasons. 


Great Enthusiasm Shown 


lowa Jersey breeders are taking to 
these parish shows with great enthu- 
siasm, for they feel that the shows 
will give them an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting and advertising their cattle 
in a manner never experienced in the 
past. In former years, the Iowa Jer- 
sey show has been a millionaire’s 
show, and what has been true of this 
state in that respect has prevailed 
all over the country. In fact, all our 
State fair cattle shows have largely 
been made by millionaires, as a re- 
sult of which it has been difficult for 
the small breeder to compete. 

This has been known for years, 
and the result has been that the state 
lair has never greatly interested the 
small breeder. It has not encouraged 
him to show his cattle. It is to be 
hoped that the idea of the parish 
shows will be taken up by breeders 
of other dairy, and even beef breeds, 
and thus greatly extend the influ- 
ence of the state fair over the whole 
cattle breeding industry. 

Fred F. Idtse, Indianola, field man 
for the American Jersey Cattle Club, 
Promoted the parish shows all over 
the state, by holding meetings to 
which all Jersey breeders were in- 
vited. The whole show scheme was 
explained, so that virtually every Jer- 
(Concluded on page 19) 
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NEW 1933 PRICES 


plus 
A LIBERAL TRADE ALLOWANCE 


makes it possible for us to offer you 
in trade for your old separator a 











and at the same low terms 
only $5.00 per month.... 
with a 30 days free trial 


Here’s real news! In keeping with the prevalent 
low price trend, I am now offering American 
farmers a new low price concession—which together 
with a liberal trade-in means a TOTAL PRICE 
REDUCTION OF $ 27.750n a New Melotte in 
trade for your old separator. 


Take advantage of this big price reduction now. 
Trade in your old cream-wasting separator for the 
NEW handy, low model MELOTTE ... Our 30 
days’ free trial offer allows you to use the Melotte 
for 30 days free... lets you compare it with your 
old separator and see how much MORE cream 
the flexibly suspended “Self-balancing” Melotte 
bowl will put in your cream can. No deposit 
asked. No obligation of any sort. Then, should 
you decide to buy it ... pay only $5.00 per 
month. Mail coupon for free catalog and details 
of this unusual offer— NOW! 


This offer is subject to withdrawal 
without notice ..... write today! 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON == 

















The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 





2843 W. 19th St., Dept. A-294, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and tell me all 
about the great New Melotte Offer. 

(Print Your Name and Address Plainly) 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS OF 
LIBERAL NEW OFFER..... 


With this special price and these Jow terms no farmer can 





really afford to continue losing cream. Why not send in iia aaa cache ae ecin aioe ciaicaianightinaeacatai an 

this coupon NOW and learn all about this special offer 

— before it is withdrawn. Pest Offies...----<2- 2-2 ore e even ennnnnnno<=<-2--=-- 

The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager, UR i ee RS a ate ania 
- i No. C N of Present 

Dept. A-294, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. alll N ena 











JOIN OUR ALL-EXPENSE 


Tour to the World’s Fair 


AUGUST 13 TO 19 





HE article on page 8 tells about it. It is an 13 to 19, as that is the time we believe the largest 








opportunity of a lifetime, and you will see the 
most fascinating and unique exposition that has 
ever been held, in a way that you will get the most 
benefit therefrom. 

From the time you start with us until you return, 
you will enjoy every minute. The plan provides 
transportation to and from Chicago by train, which 
means comfort, speed and safety. You will not need 
to worry about where you will! sleep or eat, or what 
you will see. We have planned the trip so as to take 
away all worry from you, and all you will need to 
do is to enjoy it. It is the ideal, care-free way for 
families and for parties of friends to go. 

You will see the Century of Progress both in the 
daytime and at night, and each day will be full of 
delightful thrills’ We know of no folks that can 
have 2 better time together than farm folks. The 
more you know about our trip, and the more you 
know about the Century of Progress, the greater 
will be your desire to go. 

We find that most of our folks want to go in 
August; hence we have set the dates of August 





number of our readers will find it possible to get 
away. A special folder telling all about this planned 
trip, which includes railroad fare to Chicago and 
return, meals en route, lodging and meals while there, 
admission to the fair for five days, lectures, guide 
service, etc., will be ready soon. Fill out the coupon 
below, and, just as soon as the folder is ready, it will 
be mailed to you. In the meantime, make your plans 
to take advantage of this wonderful seven-day trip, 
and tell your friends about it. It will be one that 
you will always be glad that you made. 
To JOHN P. WALLACE, 
Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Yes, I want to know all about your all-expense tour to the 
World’s Fair, August 13 to 19. I want to take advantage of 


this tour if at all possible. Besides myself, ............ other folks 
also wish to go. (Specify number.) 


Name 





Town State 
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Control Your Own Threshing 
with a 
McCormick - Deering 
All-Steel Thresher 


ARMERS who own their threshers 

are independent of the old-fash- 
ioned threshing crews. They thresh 
their grain promptly when it is in 
the best condition, obtaining a bet- 
ter grade which will bring higher 
prices. They are free from worries 
about damage to their grain stand- 
ing in the shock. And they can do 
custom work which pays for their 
machine. 


Consider this seriously and investi- 


gate the McCormick-Deering All-Steel | 
Thresher. It is known everywhere as a | 


clean thresher and a grain saver. The 
all-steel construction assures many years 
of efficient, economical performance. Its 
balanced 4-section straw rack is noted 
for clean separation. The ball-bearing 
cylinder; roller-bearing stacker fan; and 
Rockwood pulleys on the cylinder,clean- 
ing fan, and windstacker are other fea- 
tures appreciated by men who know the 
meaning of good threshing. 

The McCormick-Deering is built in 
two sizes—22 x 38 and 28x 46—and it 
will thresh many crops. Ask the dealer 
to tell you about it. 








A NEW, LIBERAL 
CROP PRICE GUARANTY 
Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer for full de- 


tails of the new Crop Price Guaranty which now 
appliesto a// McCormick-Deering farm machines. 











InreRNaATIONAL Harvester Company 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 

606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Branches *at Cedar Falls, Council Blufs, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Jowa; 
and at 90 other points in the United+States 


DIRECT. 
TO THE 
FARMER 


HARNESS 


Regardless of the 170% ad 
vance in the price of hides, tt 
Harness Bill still offers you Aaamm 
the same low prices. But act 
ick! Prices must go up. 
that new harness now 
save money. Send for free new price list. 


4897 S. 27th St. 
_OMAHA, NEBR. 





CERTIFIED 


Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


In original state sealed bags Utah grown, 
severe climate; 99% pure Plump, sound seed 


No noxious weeds In bushel lots 
Blue Tag, Fancy Grade......$14.00 bu. 
Red Tag, No. 1 Grade.... 13.00 bu. 


Ask for our summer seeding suggestions. 


J. J. NEWLIN 


GRIMES, IOWA 














Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 

Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 

andkillsall fies. Neat, clean, con- 

venient. Lastsall season, Made of 

metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 

soil, or injure anything. Guaran- 
teed. Harold Somers, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


¢ Harvest the Cheapest Way 





EXTENSION ore ERING | CONTROLS. IMPROVED quick 
S vigh a hee CHEAP ROW 
Kick Monee iN THE COMING HOT HARVEST. write. 


CASWELL | MFG. CO. Dept.W Cherokee, lowa 
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ilage or Shelled Corn? 


Picking the Best Ration for Wintering 
Calves and Yearlings 


S IT more economical to winter 

calves on shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay than on corn silage and alfalfa? 
How does a ration of corn silage and 
alfalfa hay do for yearling steers? 
Can a man produce more beef per 
acre from shelled corn and alfalfa 
than from corn silage and alfalfa? 
These and other questions, Prof. H. 
J. Gramlich, chairman of the animal 
husbandry department of the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, and 
R. R. Thalman, set out to find an- 
swers to last fall. Their findings 
were reported on Feeders’ Day, at 
Lincoln, Neb., April 21. 

Three lots of choice, grade Here- 
ford calves—two of steers, with 25 
head per lot, and one lot of 12 heif- 
ers—from the sandhills of Nebraska, 
were purchased on the Omaha mar- 
ket for this test, on October 26, last 
year. One lot of ten yearling steers 
from the same section of country 
was also included in this test. The 
cattle were all placed on feed on 
November 15, the steer calves at an 
average weight of 446 pounds and a 
cost of $6.50 per cwt. The heifer 
calves weighed 418 pounds per head 
and cost $4.50 per cwt., while the 
yearling steers weighed 658 pounds 
per head and cost $5 per cwt. The 
steer calves were designated as 
Lots 1 and 2, the heifers as Lot 4, 
and the yearling steers as Lot 7. 
Other lots were fed, but they will 
not be included in this detailed story, 
except one that will be briefly re- 
ferred to at the conclusion of this 
discussion. 


Ready to Be Finished 


None of these cattle were finished 
for the market on April 14, 150 days 
after they were started on feed, but 
were ready to be finished on pasture 
and grain or to be retained in the 
feed lots for another month on the 
same rations, if necessary, and then 
be turned on pasture and fed grain. 
The feeds consumed were figured at 
the following prices: Shelled corn, 
14 cents a bushel; alfalfa hay, $4 a 
ton, and corn silage, $2 a ton. The 
corn came from a field that yielded 
60 bushels per acre and 10.5 tons of 
silage. These figures were arrived 
at by weighing both corn and silage 
at harvest time, and figuring the 
corn yield on a 14 per cent moisture 
basis, and by weighing the silage 
when placed in the silo and deduct- 
ing 10 per cent for shrinkage during 
the fermentation process. This fig- 
ure was based upon previous tests 
at the station, showing it to be ap- 
proximately correct. The weight of 
10.5 tons of silage per acre, there- 
fore, means 90 per cent of the silage 
harvested, which was 11.67 tons per 
acre. 

Lot 1 consumed on the average, 
serine the 150-day feeding period, 
10.72 pounds of shelled corn and 4.45 
pe ands of alfalfa per head per day; 
Lot 2, 31.81 pounds of corn silage 
and 2.60 pounds of alfalfa; Lot 4, 
30.10 pounds of silage and 2.18 
pounds of alfalfa, and Lot 7, the year- 
lings, 51.67 pounds of silage and 3.74 
pounds of alfalfa. The gains made 
by these four lots were 286, 208, 192 
and 285 pounds per head, respective- 
ly, at a feed cost of gain of $1.87, 
$2.66, $2.47 and $3.15 per cwt. 


Value of Each Lot 


As mentioned before, the original 
cost per cwt. was, for Lot 1, $6.50; 
Lot 2, $6.50; Lot 4, $4.50, and Lot 7, 
$5. Adding to the original cost the 
cost of the feed consumed and the 
interest charge on the money invest- 
ed in the cattle, the value of each 
lot per cwt., on April 14, was as 
follows: For Lot 1, $4.81; for Lot 2, 
$5.58; for Lot 4, $3.93, and for Lot 
G $4.56. 

In each case, therefore, the cattle 
were ready to go on grass at a lower 


cost per cwt. than they went into 
the feed lot. It is true that shelled 
corn and alfalfa brought the cost of 
Lot 1 to a lower point relative to the 
original cost than did corn silage and 
alfalfa in the other three lots, but 
when the greater amount of feed per 
acre, in the form of silage as com- 
pared with shelled corn, is consid- 
ered, quite another story is told. 
In other words, when we calculate 
the amount of beef produced per acre 
of corn, we find that Lot 1, fed shelled 
corn and alfalfa, produced 599 pounds 
per acre; Lot 2, fed silage and alfalfa, 
915 pounds; Lot 4, the heifers, fed 
silage and alfalfa, 974 pounds, and 
Lot 7, the yearlings, fed silage and 
alfaifa, 765 pounds. 

In some sections of Nebraska, 
Atlas sorgho—a variety of sorghum 
—produces a greater tonnage per 
acre than corn, especially in a dry 
season, so one group of steer calves 
was fed silage made of this sorgho, 
and was included in this test. This 
lot was referred to as Lot 3. It con- 
sumed an average of 34.29 pounds 
of Atlas sorgho silage and 2.67 
pounds of alfalfa per head per day, 
on which a gain of 192 pounds was 
made in 150 days, or an average of 
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1.28 pounds per head per day. These 
calves were of the same kind as 
those of Lots 1 and 2, and cost $6.50 
per cwt. at the start, when they 
weighed 444 pounds each. On April 
14, their cost had been reduced to 
$5.61 per cwt. on this feed. Per acre 
of land, Atlas sorgho produced 1,006 
pounds of beef, or 32 pounds more 
than corn silage. Per ton of silage, 
the Atlas sorgho was not quite so 
valuable a feed as corn silage, but, 
on account of yielding somewhat 
more per acre, it made a better 
showing. 

It is not likely that Atlas sorgho 
would be better than corn for lowa 
conditions, except in very dry years, 
and, therefore, is not recommended 
for this state. 

The important thing for the farm. 
er feeder to remember is that he 
can get about 50 per cent more beef 
per acre of corn when he feeds it as 
silage with alfalfa than when he 
feeds it as shelled or ear corn, and 
also that calves fed on silage and 
alfalfa are in better condition to be 
finished on grass and grain in the 
spring than those fed on shelled corn 
and alfalfa. The reason for that, of 
course, is that those wintered -on 
silage are accustomed to succulent 
feed, and can, therefore, be changed 
to grass without much slowing up 
of gains. 

Silage and alfalfa will not produce 
as rapid gains during the winter 
period as shelled corn and alfalfa, 
yet there will be plenty of time left 
for finishing them on pasture before 
fall comes. 


Come to Chicago W ith Us 


Tour to Exposition August 13 to 19 


ES, we’re going to have an all- 
expense tour to the World’s Fair 
on August 13. Many subscribers have 
expressed a desire to see the fair 
with us, and we want to see it with 
them. It will be a wonderful six-day 
special train trip, all expenses paid, 
and the cost will be as low as pos- 
sible and have the comforts of the 
trip and a chance to see the fair ina 
way you will get the most out of it. 
We will help celebrate Iowa day at 
the Century of Progress on August 
18. Iowa day at the fair should con- 
vince other visitors that there is no 
finer group of men and women and 
boys and girls than those of the 
Hawkeye state. Governor Herring, 
other state officers, leading educa- 
tors, prominent citizens from every 
locality, and many Iowa bands will 
make this day one of the finest. 


Several Trains if Necessary 


We plan to leave Des Moines by 
special trains, at 7:30 a. m. It will 
be as near a care-free trip for you as 
it is possible to make it. Delicious 
luncheons will be served on the 
trains. Farm friends living east of 
Des Moines can join us at county- 
seat towns. We will have a good 
time en route. There will be a real 
spirit of fellowship and many friend- 
ships will be made. It will be a trip 
you will never forget. 

The days at the fair will be full of 
thrills. Trained guides will enable 
you to see the wonderful exhibits to 
the best possible advantage and the 
least waste of time. You will get 
more out of the seven-day trip than 
you could possibly get without a 
planned program. There will be 
morning lectures about the fair, the 
first giving a bird’s-eye view of this 
most fascinating and unique exposi- 
tion of the one hundred years’ prog- 
ress of man which it celebrates. 

There will be five daily trips to the 
fair, and each will be full of interest. 
The exposition is a veritable fairy- 
land at night. The various buildings 
are illuminated in colors, depicting 
in a graphic way the marvelous prog- 
ress electricity has made. Daylight 
hours spent in visiting the window- 
less buildings, which are marvelous- 
ly lighted, and which show the pro- 
cesses that have made the progress 


of the last one hundred years pos- 
sible, will live long in your memory. 

There has never been a World’s 
Fair with so picturesque and beau- 
tiful a setting. The waters of Lake 
Michigan which lap the remade land 
on which the exposition has been 
built, the lagoons which separate the 
buildings, and the picturesqueness of 
the buildings themselves lend en- 
chantment to both day and night 
scenes. You will enjoy every minute 
of the trip, and you will live it over 
many times in the future. 


See the Fair to Advantage 


You will see more of the fair, and 
see it to better advantage than you 
possibly could in any other way. The 
cost of the trip will be as low as 
it is possible for us to make it, and 
we will have full information about 
this in our next issue. We know 
that it will be a service which our 
subscribers will be glad that we are 
able to render, and we feel that fully 
a thousand, if not more, will decide 
to take advantage of it. 

Perhaps there will be more. What 
we want to know now is how many 
want to go with us on this special 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead all-expense tour, from August 
13 to 19. It will be an ideal trip 
for family parties, and likewise an 
ideal trip for friends who wish to 
go together. You will not feel a lack 
of friends, however, if the home 
folks can not accompany you, as all 
our folks will be friendly people, and 
you will enjoy their fellowship. For 
full particulars about the trip and 
the cost, fill out the coupon whic! 
appears on another page, telling 
if you and other friends are inter 
ed, and giving us the number 
are likely to attend. 

In order for you to be absolutely 
sure of being one of our party, ' e 
should know thirty days ahead 0! 
the date of the trip, and reservations 
will be made in the order in which 
they are received. We will take care 
of later reservations if at all pos 
sible, as we want as many of our 
friends to go with us as we can ac 
commodate. Make your plans now 
for this wonderful trip, beginning 02 
August 13, and watch later issues for 
further information. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Three Months of the New Deal 


(Continued from page 3) 


as noted in this article, has already 
been made. Much of the legislation 
is still so new that we shall have to 
wait for weeks or months to appre- 
ciate its full effect. 

in the field of international rela- 
tions, the administration is attempt- 
ing to raise and stabilize the inter- 
national price level, in order to stim- 
ulate foreign trade. The World Eco- 
pomie Conference now being held at 
London is dealing with monetary re- 
tariffs and a dozen other sub- 
jects. Reduction in armament costs is 
also being discussed at the World 
Conference at Geneva. 

Three months of the new deal, as 
here at Washington, has 
given corn belt farmers some very 
marked results in the way of higher 


forms, 


we see it 


prices and lower rates on loans. 
Quite plainly, however, this is just 
a start. If the machinery of the new 


legislation works as it is intended to 
work, we shall see much more prog- 
ress in the next three months. 

To come down from a general sur- 
vey of the situation to the farm pro- 
gram itself, there were four impor- 
tant developments in the last ten 
days. An agreement with the pack- 
ers on higher prices for light weight 
hogs seemed to be on the way. A 
cotton reduction program was about 
to be started. 

More definite news was available 
on wheat. Readers of this paper may 
remember that we told how the 
wheat men rushed down to Washing- 
ton right after the bill was signed, 
to ask for an immediate reduction 
program. A formal hearing was giv- 
en the wheat producers, millers and 
others interested a short time ago. 
Now the secretary of agriculture is 
to issue regulations designed to carry 
out the plan suggested. 

Farmers are going to be allowed to 
sign up to reduce wheat acreage for 
1934 and 1935. The exact percentage 
ot reduction isn’t known yet, but it 
will not be over 20 per cent. 


What the Plan Means 


A farmer who signs up will get 
the difference between the market 
price and the parity price on the por- 
tion of his crop that is used in the 
domestic market What that 
mean? The parity price (pre-war 
purchasing power) is 88 cents right 
now. Wheat on the farm is around 
60 cents. On this next crop, there- 
fore, a farmer who signs up will get 
88 cents (less operating costs) for 
about 80 per cent of his crop. If the 
market price is still at 60 cents, he’ll 
get around 28 cents extra per bush- 
el. This 28 cents, of course, comes 
from a processing tax on wheat, paid 
by the millers and passed on to the 
consumers. 

More than this, a wheat farmer 
doesn’t have to wait until a year 
from now to collect. A good sized 
advance payment will be made at 
the time he signs up. It is estimated 
that around $100,000,000 will be paid 
out to participating wheat growers 
this summer and fall. 

The county will be the adminis- 
trative unit. Each county will be 
allotted its quota on the basis of 
Production of the past five years. 
Unless annual production has been 
as high as 200,000 bushels of wheat, 
itis suggested that a county may not 
Want to go into the plan, since the 
administrative costs will be heavier 
ber bushel in counties with a small 
Production. 

In Iowa, the counties of Cass, Dal- 


does 


as, Fremont, Harrison, Louisa, Madi- 
*on, Mills, Monona, Montgomery, 
Page, Polk, Pottawattamie, Scott, 


Yarren and Woodbury would prob- 
ably qualify on total production. 
‘here may be some difficulty, how- 
ever, in handling a wheat program in 
a state where only a c mparatively 
few counties are interested. 

nside the counties, 
ndividy 


allotmen 


tal growers will be ba 


ts to 
ased on 
the production records of the past 
three years. These allotments will 


be Published so participating 


that 


and a hybrid class. 


farmers can check up on errors. 
Land taken out of production of 
wheat, of course, can not be planted 
to corn or other crops covered by 
the bill. Tho regulations covering 
this point have not yet been issued, 
it seems very probable that green 
manure crops only will be permitted. 


Another development of import- 
ance deals with farm credit. The 
new farm credit act of 1933 adds 


some new features to the financing 
plans already announced. 


In each regional land bank dis- 
trict, a Production Credit Corpora- 
tion is to be established. This cor- 


poration may invest its funds in the 
stock of local Production Credit As- 
sociations. These local associations 
may be organized by ten or more 
farmers desiring to borrow money to 
buy feeder dairy stock, ferti- 
lizer and other goods used in pro- 
duction. Each borrower has to leave 
in 5 per cent of his loan as stock for 
two years. The Production Credit 
Corporation, so long as it has a 
heavy investment in the local asso- 
ciation, exercises a close supervision 
over its activities. Loans made by 
these associations are to be redis- 
counted with the Intermediate Credit 
Bank. 

This work is under the direction of 
the governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, but presumably the 
head of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration in each land bank district 
will handle applications for charters. 
These officials will be appointed in 
a short time. 


steers, 


Bank for Cooperatives 


A regional bank for cooperatives 
is also to be located in each land 
bank district. Loans may be made 
to cooperatives by this bank. As in 
the other case, each borrower must 
invest 5 per cent of the loan in 
stock of the regional bank. Loans 
are to be made under the general 
provisions laid down by the Farm 
Board act, but rates for working cap- 
ital must be 1 per cent in excess of 
the intermediate credit bank redis- 
count rate, and rates on long time 
loans must be no lower than those 
made to members of farm loan asso- 
ciations on land. 

Some amendments were also made 
to the law governing the federal 
farm loan system. The double lia- 
biilty of share holders of national 
farm loan associations is abolished 
on loans made after enactment of 
this act. The provision that land 
banks may not take chattel mort- 
gages as security is changed to read 
that no chattel mortgage may be 
taken on “personal property which 
is exempt from execution upon judg- 
ment under the laws of the state in 
which the land with respect to which 
the mortgage is given is situated.” 

Under the old law, loans were sup- 
posed to be made only to persons 
actually farming the piece of land 
to be mortgaged. Now the law in- 
cludes persons shortly to become en- 
gaged in farming operations or to 
any other person the principal part 
of whose income is derived from 
farming operations. 


The 1933 Corn Yield Test 


The annual corn yield test, con- 
ducted by the Iowa Corn and Small 
Grain Growers’ Association, in co- 
operation with the farm crops sec- 
tion of the Iowa experiment station, 
will be continued this year. The dis- 
trict entries for this year’s test num- 
ber 347. They are divided into “regu- 
lar” and “experimental” divisions, 
and each includes an open-pollinated 

The “experiment- 
al” division includes 206 entries and 
the “regular” division 141 entries. 

The south-central and the southern 
sections have been combined for this 
year’s test into one section, 
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AIR COOLED PORTABLE 
SINGLE CYLINDER ENGINE 


ANDY 
OWER 


MOUNTED AND COMPLETE, AS 
PICTURED HERE 


Easily Wheeled Anywhere 
For All Work On the Farm 


Get this HANDY POWER Gasoline Engine on your farm right away. 
Low in cost price and upkeep. Highly perfected in design, construction 
and service efficiency: the most reliable, and most easily portable, motor 
in America. Air cooled: no water to boil in summer or freeze in winter. 
Develops up to 6 full horse power; can be timed down to 3 h.p.—making 
it adaptable to any equipment on the farm. Best quality material in 
every detail. ..high tension magneto; carburetor with automatic choke; 
screen type air cleaner; Timken roller bearings. All parts protected 
from dust, dirt, weather. Just 
the type of all-service, portable 
engine you have always want- 
Farmer Agents ed. Order one by mail imme- 


Wanted diately...or ask for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


















































Free 
Illustrated 
literature ful- 
ly describing 








For each county of your this wonder- 
state. Big opportunity fu _W HANDY 
for territory and good }WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP.} Power En- 
earnings. Write right gine ent 
now while your terri- MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Free Write 
tory is still open. ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 20 YEARS right now, 

















DON’T TELL ME--- 


That farm land in our district is not good property. I can prove 
by actual experience that it is. I own and have operated with a tenant 
partner on a fifty-fifty plan for nine years a 480 acre stock farm in 
Cass County, Iowa. My records are accurate to the last cent and 
show a net profit FOR MY SHARE after paying taxes and expenses 
of 5.21 per cent per annum on a valuation of $100 per acre. My part- 
ner has made and saved enough from his share to buy a good big farm 
at the present prices of land. 





From 60 to 70 calves and from 200 to 300 pigs are produced on the 
farm annually. No livestock is bought to feed. The farm is better 
as to fertility and improvements than nine years ago. 


Following are the prices received for fat hogs at home for the nine 
years: 1924, $9.00; 1925, $13.00; 1926, $13.50; 1927, $9.32; 1928, $9.72; 
1929, $8.95; 1930, $9.00; 1931, $5.85, and 1932, $2.75. 


During the past 35 years I have owned close to 100 farms and have 
operated many of them and have never owned a farm that has not 
made me money. Why shouldn’t I have faith in farm land? 


Write Department “B” regarding land, loans or bonds. 
D. P. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


FEDERAL LAND BANK of OMAHA 


Largest Farmers’ Cooperative Institution in the United States 


























GAMES, S, STUNTS and PROGRAMS | 


_an Answer tothe “What Can We Do?” Requests 


| Because we have had a continual stream of requests asking for help with programs and 
parties, a booklet has been prepared for you entitled, “Games, Stunts and Programs.” 
The title is self explanatory Our readegs will find a direct answer to their queries. The 
book is a definite contribution te the development of community spirit 





The book itself deals with the organization and planning of community clubs and offers 
suggestions on how to organize and conduct a club The book has some splendid game 
and party helps. Community leaders will find its suggestions very helpful for “breaking 
at the community meetings and starting everybody off on a good time 


to have the booklet, “Games, Stunts and Programs,” enclose twelve | 
sed to the Program Editor, } 


the ice’’ 


Should you care 
cents with your letter addres 


| 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead | 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Strawberries Are Ripe 


By MRS. LOIS J. HURLEY 


“XNTRAWBERRIES are ripe. The 

birds know it. The little boys 
know it. You know it, and are mar- 
shaling your forces to get the coral- 
hued fruit put up in jars and jelly 
glasses and on the table in new and 
tempting ways, before they are gone. 
You can’t fool around when straw- 
berries are ripe. If you stop to won- 
der what you can do with them, they 
become overripe and their best good- 
ness is lost. 

It would be an insult to a farm 
woman’s intelligence to suppose she 
does not serve strawberry shortcake 
at least once a day during the straw- 
berry season, so we will pass that 
recipe by. But there are so many 
new ways of using the queen of 
fruits that you will enjoy trying on 
the family. And if you want to pre- 
serve the true flavor of the sun- 
ripened berry, be sure you put up a 
dozen or so jars of strawberry sun 
preserves, which have no equal. 


A Right and a Wrong Way 


There is a right and a wrong way 
of preparing the berries for just 
plain dessert. They should never, 
never be fixed for the table just 
about five minutes before you are 
ready to serve them. When they are, 
you have to crush them all up into 
a pulp, and the sugar does not have 
time to penetrate and bring out their 
best flavor. Divide each box into the 
larger, fully ripe berries and the 
smaller, greener ones. Crush the lat- 
ter and stir the sugar in until they 
are sufficiently sweet. Then add the 
larger, fully ripe berries whole, and 
chill if possible two cr three hours 
before serving. Then you have straw- 
berries at their truly best. 

Following are new recipes you will 
want to try: 


Strawberry Sun Preserves 


Wash, cap and weigh ripe berries. 
Sort out about two-thirds of the firm- 
est and largest to be used whole in 
the preserves, and save the othe 
one-third for making juice. For each 
pound of selected berries, allow one 
pound of sugar and one-half cup of 
juice. Prepare the juice by crushing 
the smaller berries, cooking for 
three minutes, and straining. A 
pound of berries will yield about a 
cup of juice. Combine the sugar 
with the strained juice and heat 


slowly until the sugar is dissolved, 
then remove from the fire. Drop the 
selected berries into the hot syrup, 
let stand for a minute, then drain 
the syrup from the fruit. Place the 
berries carefully in shallow pans, so 
that they do not touch. Boil the re- 
maining syrup for about ten min- 
utes, or until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of 230 degrees F. and is fairly 
thick. Pour this over the berries. 
One tablespoon of lemon juice to 
each cup of concentrated syrup im- 
proves the color, and, to some per- 
sons, the flavor of the preserves. 


Set Them in the Sun 


Cover the pans with window glass 
or in some other way protect the 
preserves from dust, and set them in 
the sun for three successive days, 
taking them in each evening before 
dew falls. If window giass is used, 
place sticks between it and the pans, 
so the air can circulate over the pre- 
serves and hasten evaporation. At 
the end of the first and second days, 
turn the berries carefully. After 
three days, the syrup should be 
jellied, and the preserves are then 
ready to pack in hot, clean glasses or 
jars and seal or cover with paraffin. 

The success of this method de- 
pends on the heat of the sun and the 
firm, ripe condition of the fruit. If 
rain comes before the jelly stage is 
reached, the pans may be placed in 
a warm oven. Made by this method, 
the flavor is more like that of fresh 
berries, and the color is exception- 
ally good. 


Strawberries With Creamy Rice 


For this delicious old-fashioned 
combination, cook the rice in milk or 
half milk, rather than in water. The 
aim is to have the rice creamy rather 
than flaky and dry, so cook it until 
it is quite soft and has absorbed all 
of the liquid. Using all milk adds con- 
siderably to the food value. 

You can make creamy rice in a 
double boiler or right over the direct 
heat of the gas burner or range. In 
the first case, says the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, use four 
to five volumes of liquid to one of 
rice. Over direct heat, use five to 
six parts of liquid to one of rice. Boil 
very gently, and stir occasionally to 
prevent sticking and lumping. 

Allow from a quart to a quart and 


one-half of milk per cup of rice, 
depending on the way it is to be 
cooked, and one to one and one-half 
teaspoons of salt, according to the 
amount of liquid used. When you 
wish to sweeten the rice for a des- 
sert, add sugar in the proportion of 
one-half cup to each four cups of 
milk. Nutmeg and other spices are 
often liked with rice desserts, if 
used sparingly. When the rice is to 
be served with strawberries or other 
fresh fruit, a teaspoon of vanilla is 
a good flavoring. 

When the rice has taken up all the 
liquid, pour it into a ring mold and 
pat it down so it will keep its shape 
when chilled; or use _ individual 
molds. Wash and cap large, attrac- 
tive berries and sprinkle them with 
sugar. Fill the center of the rice ring 
with them or surround the individual 
molds with berries and serve with 
or without cream. 


Strawberry Tarts 


A quart of strawberries will make 
about one-half dozen tarts, depend- 
ing on the size of the tart shells. If 
you don’t have individual pastry 
pans, you can make satisfactory tart 
cases on inverted muffin tins. 

To get the real fresh fruit flavor 
in strawberry tarts, do not cook the 

(Comcluded on page 13) 
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Hyacinths for the Soul 


RE we neglecting to cultivate 

white hyacinths for our souls? 

You remember that one of the old 
Persian philosophers spake thus: 

“If I had two loaves, I would sel] 
one and buy white hyacinths for 
my soul.” 

The stress of material things may 
make us forget the importance of 
observing the principle involved in 
the Persian’s statement. 

“What are white hyacinths for the 
soul?” some may ask. “Surely, | 
have nothing near at hand which 
would serve.” 


Material on Every Hand 


Farm women have this materia! 
on every hand. Take just a few 
minutes before you wash dishes in 
the morning to watch the sun hang 
glistening diamonds of dewdrops on 
every blade of grass and flower and 
leaf. Buy a packet of flower seeds 
of a variety so far unknown to you 
tuck them into the ground and watch 
them develop. Sit on the doorstep a 
few minutes in the early nightfall 
and listen to the night breezes whis- 
pering. Walk thru the shining rows 
of tall corn and hear the rustle of 
the leaves, making us think that the 
goddess of summer is walking be- 
side us with a great rustling of silk- 
en skirts. And when you waken late 
at night, turn your face to the open 
window and let the night wind steal 
in like a soft caress, and listen to 
the soft murmurings of birds and 
frogs down in the woods, as they 
gossip and chant and sing in a |: 
guage unknown to us. Gather the 
wild-flowers from wood and field and 
roadside, and deck your house with 
them. No home is so poor but that 
a lovely wild rose is willing to come 
inside and radiate brightness all 
about with its shy, pink face. 

Such are the hyacinths for the 
soul from the lap of nature. And 
there are other sources from which 
we may draw. A lovely bit of vers: 
or a song, sweetly sung, drenches 
our souls with subtle perfume which 
can never be sealed into bottles. An 
hour’s pleasant companionship with 
our neighbors lightens our burdens; 
a kiss or a loving caress given to 
or -received from a loved one is a 
benediction—and what more beauti- 
ful than just a moment taken now 
and then thru the day to solve some 
problem for the children and make 
the path smooth before them! 


They Cost Not a Penny 


And all these white hyacinths | 
have named cost not one penny. We 
do not even have to give up one of 
our loaves for any one of them. Al! 
we have to do is to shut up a littl 
corner of our minds and hearts, anid 
lock the door so tightly that care 
and worry can not penetrate, and 
then keep our eyes open for little 
bits of material which may be locked 
in these compartments and turned 
into white hyacinths. 

Adversity can never conquer tle 
person who has white hyacinths 
growing in the soul.—Mrs. Lois J. 
Hurley. 
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Have you considered carefully 
what the association of our 9OO 
stores means to you. First, it 
means that you get better food 
for Jess money. Our combined 
buying power and economies in 
store operation assure that. It al- 
so means that very often we can 
give you more than good food 
at a good price~~extra courte- 
sies and little useful presents like 
the Texas Ranger Gun and the 
Goose Balloon offered, at no 
extra cost to you. It’s good 
business, isn’t it, to buy where 
you get the most for your money? 


- MORTON’ S SALT 


Large ack- 
pe oll 9c — 1 Tc 


id 





HARRIET HILL’S 

HAND and SKIN CREAM 

Fine greaseless vanishing cream— 

makes skin smooth, soft, white—for 

face, neck, hands—prevents rough, dry 
skin—prevents sunburn and windburn. 60c 


Large Tube, Regular Value 







“When It Rains, It Pours.” 
Plain or iodized. Convenient 
for kitchen and table use. 







FREE! 


With 2 Packages 


ay A RUBBER GOOSE 
- BALLOON 


Stands erect on cardboard webbed feet—8 inches high 
when inflated—an amusing toy for the younger children, 
Only While They Last! 





HARRIET HILL'S 
WAVE POWDER 


Sets hair in lustrous natural waves. 


Quart Size, Regular Value 


39c 
TOTAL VALUE . . 99c 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 










QUAKER 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


MUFFETS 2. 23° 


Made by an entirely new process--everyone likes Muffets 
now--12 to the package--each biscuit a generous breakfast. 
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These Special Values 
are Effective Friday- 
Saturday and Monday 
June 23rd - 24th - 26th 


erin fat eee 


- as aa g with 2 packages 


A FINE TEXAS RANGER 


BOYS! You'll be wild about this play-revolver! 
A big gun, 12 inches long - -looks just like the six- 
shooters Buffalo Bill carried on the western plains! 












MOTHERS! Our supply is limited, so order 


early. 


While they last, we will give one of these 


Texas Ranger Guns absolutely free with 2 packages 
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TUESDAY TO SATURDAY INCLUSIVE 


¥ MORNIP 
« « SA 


“FAVORITE FOODS cf FAMOUS FOLKS” 


Intimate facts about people you know; thei r pat rec apes and meal 


Special Features: 


-time hood es! 


of Quaker Muffets at 23c. 


FULLER'S MAGNESIA 
DENTAL CREAM Lege 


Four times the size of the average tube—genuine 
magnesia cream—endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and the American Dental Association. 


39c 
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RED SALMON ttean 176 
Jack Sprat—fancy red Alaska Sockeye. 
CORN FLAKES oe 19¢ 
Jack Sprat—extra thick—they stay crisp longer. 
ASPARAGUS TIPS — vn 


Jack Sprat Fancy Green. 


WHOLE GREEN BEANS “3.” 15¢ 


Jack Sprat—extra fancy—small and tender. 


Some 5c Jack Sprat Treats 





i flavors. 
Gelatin Dessert 12 flavors. | Use lukewarm 
Summer Drink 6 eta Po makes 


A delicious new 
dessert. 


Chocolate Pudding 


Ice Cream Powder 


3 flavors, or 
unflavored. 


Assorted As You Wish 


a 





PKGS. 








19c 


or 5c Per a 


“9.00 AMI< 
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No Matter What METHOD of 
Canning You Prefer 


JARS ana CAPS 
Spell Canning Success 


Kerr Jars eliminate guess-work in canning. They 
seal with Kerr gold-lacquered Caps containing 
the natural gray sealing composition—making an 
ABSOLUTELY AIR TIGHT SEAL when con- 
tents are properly sterilized. No 

spoilage. 


No Rubber Rings Required 
Kerr gold-lacquered Caps are 
100% sanitary. Look for the 
name “KERR” on every Jar 
and Cap. Kerr Jars are made 
in all sizes and in 4 styles— 


choose the style that suits you, Kerr Mason Caps fit any 


standard Mason Jar. 
Modernize your old Ma- 
Test for Seal son jars with Kerr Mason 
When jars are cold, tap the 
Lid with a spoon. When prop- 
erly sealed it will give a clear, 
ringing note; also the Lid will 
be curved slightly inward. 
You KNOW your jars are 
sealed before you store them 


away. 


Open Kettle 


ust send your name and 

ors Bs postcard or FRE E 
letter for free literature answering your 
home canning questions and giving full 
information on canning any foods by 
any method. Write today to Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp. 882 Main Street, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


("SELF SEALING’ Brand Trade-Mark Registered . . . PATENTED) 


Don’t Buy Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 








WORLD'S FAIR 
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Oneida Community Par Plate 
25 Years 


SPOON OF THE 
WEEK NO. 4 


GENERAL EXHIBITS GROUP 


This beautiful group of buildings at the World’s Fair 
—A Century of Progress—houses truly marvelous 
exhibits of the graphic arts, furniture, office equip- 
ment, jewelry, cosmetics, and the textile industries. 
As the current “Spoon of the Week,” it deserves a 
prominent place in your collection of these beautiful 
Oneida Community Par Plate teaspoons—a _ perma- 
nent record in silver of an exhibit destined to be 
famous with your children’s children. 


Each issue we show one of these beautiful Oneida 
Community Par Plate 25 Year Souvenir Spoons of 
the World’s Fair—A Century of Progress. There 
are six in the set—and you will want thé entire set. 
Think how invaluable they will prove as_heir- 
looms; think of the friends and relatives in this 
country and abroad to whom you will want to send 
these souvenirs de luxe! Remember—they are 
practical, durable and full sized teaspoons—not 
mere souvenir toys--genuine Oneida Community 
—and obtainable only through our paper. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, (4) 
Des Moines, 
Please send me one (1) General Exhibits Group Century 
of Progress Souvenir Spoon, made by Oneida Community 
and guaranteed for twenty-five years. Herewith enclosed 
coupon and twenty-five (25c) cents. 


Iowa 


(Each issue—-for six ensuing issues—-a different spoon will 
be made available to readers of this paper) 
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Canning Kitchen for June 








\ YELL, we're certainly busy out 
/ in the canning kitchen, and I 
believe we’re accomplishing our pur- 
pose of helping you with your prob- 
lems. Anyway, the letters received 
indicate that the farm women of 
Iowa are “canning all they can while 
they can.” 

A problem comes to us from Mrs. 
Guy Parks, of Mahaska county, Iowa. 
Mrs. Parks writes: 

“IT would be very pleased if you 
could send me a method of canning 
fresh beets, peas and wax beans, 
without the use of vinegar. I do 
not have a pressure cooker, but I 
want the beans to taste natural, like 
those you buy. = 


Fly in the Face of Authority 


Peas, beets and wax beans are non- 
acid, and most canning authorities 
say they should not be canned out- 
side of a pressure cooker. However, 
I must fly in the face of authority 
and testify that I have ‘canned 
green beans in a wash boiler with 
most excellent results. And I know 
that the fact that they do not have 
pressure canners is not going to de- 
ter farm women from putting up 
these vegetables, so I feel that I can 
sanction the use of the water bath if 
—and this is a big if—you are sure 
the products are fresh, scrupulously 
clean, processed the required length 
of time (fifteen minutes over the 
limit won’t do any harm), and if 
you promise solemnly to heat the 
vegetables to the boiling point be- 
fore they are used, after the can is 
opened. Don’t depend on smell, and 
don’t taste before heating! A canned 
pea may not be nearly so innocent 
as it looks! 

Well, so much 
Let’s get on to the 
recipes: 


for admonition. 
actual canning 


Beets 


Use small, uniform beets. Wash 
carefully; leave the roots and stems 
long, so the will not “bleed” 
out. Boil until the beets are tender, 
then plunge them 


color 


water 


into cold 


Chocolate Drop Cakes 
11% cups of flour 
1% teaspoons of combination bak- 
ing powder 
% teaspoon of salt 
% cup of butter 
1 cup of sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
2 squares of chocolate, melted 
% cup of nut meats 
% cup of raisins 
% cup of milk 
\% teaspoon of vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder, salt, and sift together 
again. Cream the butter thoroly, add 
the sugar gradually and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Next 
the eggs, chocolate, nut meats and 
raisins, and beat well. Add the flour, 
alternately with the milk, a small 
amount at a time. Flavor. Drop by 
teaspoons into small, oiled cup cake 
pans. Bake in a hot oven ten min- 
utes. This recipe makes about three 
dozen drop cakes.—Mrs. J. F. Hintz, 
Brule County, Seuth Dakota. 


Chicken and Asparagus Salad 


I wish the Cookery Corner readers 
would try this salad. It is lovely 
and a meal in itself. 

Take meat from bones of left-over 
chicken. For each small cup of 
chicken add one egg, hard cooked 
and diced. ‘To this add three tea- 
spoons of finely chopped cabbage, 
two slices of mineed green pepper, 
one cup of asparagus tips, drained 
and seasoned to taste. Mix all to- 
gether with mayonnaise and serve 
on lettuce leaves. Even a smaller 
amount of chicken may be used with 
excellent results.—E. M. F., Living- 
ston County, Illinois. 


Cookery 


and slip the skins. Pack into jars, 
add one-half teaspoon of salt and 
one-half teaspoon of sugar if desired 
to each quart jar. Fill with boiling 
water, seal tightly if two-part, screw 
band lids are used, and leave a half- 
turn loose if zine lids and rubbers 
are used. Process in water bath for 
two hours or in pressure cooker 
for forty minutes, at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure. 

Small, whole beets are the most 
attractive, but sliced beets may be 
used. 


Wax Beans 


Wash, string and break into the 
desired lengths. Pack loosely in 
a cheesecloth bag or flour sack and 
steam (boil gently in wash boiler) 
for three minutes. Pack into quart 
jars, add one teaspoon of salt, and 
fill with boiling water. If self-seal- 
ing, lids are used, seal 
tightly; if zine lids and rubbers, 
partially seal. Process for three 
hours in water-bath; forty minutes 
in pressure cooker, at ten to fifteen 
pounds pressure. 

Be sure that the beans are at the 
tender, “snap,” period of develop- 
ment. A tough bean or one that is 
old enough to shell out is undesir- 
able for canning. 


two-piece 


Peas 


Use only young, tender and ab- 
solutely fresh peas. Shell, wash 
and boil in cheesecloth bag or steril- 
ized flour sack for five to ten min- 
ues. Pack in pint jars. Fill jars to 
within one-half inch of the top with 
peas and then add boiling water. 
Use one-fourth teaspoon of salt and 
two-thirds teaspoon of sugar. Screw 
the bands firmly tight, if self-seal- 
ing lids are used, and partially seal 
if zine lids are used. Process in 
hot water bath for three hours, 
or in the steam pressure cooker far 
one hour, at ten to fifteen 
pressure. Remember the warning 
to heat thoroly after the peas 
opened, before you use them!—Mrs, 
Lois J. Hurley. 
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Corner 


Date Pudding 


1 cup of sugar (brown or white) 
1 cup ef water 





Boil the sugar and water together 
one minute and pour into a shallow 
leaf pan measuirng approximately 
8x8 inches. Prepare the following 
batter: 

% cup of shortening 

1 cup of brown sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup of milk 

2 cups of flour 

2 teaspoons of combination bak- 
ing powder 

% teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of chopped dates 

1 cup of nut meats, broken 

Combine in the order given, pour 
over the syrup mixture, place in a 
moderate oven and bake for thirty- 
five minutes. This pudding is deli- 
cious served warm or cold, with 
either whipped cream. or hard 
sauce.—Anetta Tack, Grundy County, 
Iowa. 


Nut Bread 
3 cups of flour 
+ cup of brown sugar 
3 teaspoons of combination bak 
powder 
» teaspoon of sait 
1 egg, beaten 
1 cup of milk 
1 cup of nut 
Sift together the flour, brown st- 
gar, baking powder and salt. Ad 
the milk to the beaten egg and i 
with the dry ingredients. Add t 
nuts. Place in a warm oven < 
bake one hour. Allow the heat 
reach 300 degrees F. If you desire, 
. ° . } 
this bread may be mixed, set in a coo! 
place and baked just before serving 
M. ©. E., St. Joseph County, Indiana. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 
Gconomical - Efficient 


ed / 
Double Tes Action! 


SAME PRICE 
today 2. 


AS 42 YEARS 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS USED 


















BY OUR GOVERNMENT 
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ROAD MAPSERET 


AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, write us telling 
when and where you want to go. We will 
send, postpaid, free, state road maps of 
each state you pass thru, marked with your 
best routes, illustrated booklets of interest- 
ing vacation and historic spots, and camp 
and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, 
a small pocket folder, which introduces you 
to 18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and 
provides you with spaces to record the ex- 
ae of your trip. The Conoco Travel 
ureau, operated by Continental Oil Co., 
is America’s foremost free 
travel service. Address 
Dept 33, Conoco Travel Bu- 
reau, Denver, Colorado. 


[Xo] Toles 



























To combine efficiency and style 
in the kitchen, we suggest Style 
No. 808. It comes designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
Sure. Size 36 requires three and 
One-eighth vards of 35-inch mate- 
‘ial, with one and one-half yards 


¢ 


ol 35-inch contrasting. 














wt patterns may be ordered from 

allaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 

Stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 

44 stamps. The New Summer Fashion 

te may also be had for 12 cents. 
low ten days for mailing. 
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Strawberries Are Ripe 
(Continued from page 10) 
berries, for that changes the taste 
tec something more like strawberry 
jam. Pick out the largest and best 
berries, wash and cap them, and 
sprinkle them lightly with sugar if 

they need it. 

Bake tart shells until they are del- 
icately browned and crisp. Mean- 
while, make a strawberry sauce from 
the smaller berries. Crush enough of 
them to make one and one-half cups 
of juice, and heat almost to the boil- 
ing point. Strain, add sugar to taste, 
and a few grains of salt. 

Thicken the juice by mixing one 
and one-half tablespoons of corn- 
starch with an equal amount of cold 
juice. Add to the remainder of the 
juice, and cook for about five min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Put the 
selected berries in the tart shells, 
pour the thickened juice over them, 
and cool. Serve with or without 
whipped cream. 


Strawberry Jelly 


Bring two cups of strawberry juice 
and one-half box of powdered pectin 
to a full rolling boil. Add two cups 
of sugar and continue cooking until 
the jelly “sheets” from the spoon. 
Remove from the fire. Skim and 
pour quickly into sterilized jelly 
glasses and seal. 


Cold Packed Strawberries 


Wash and stem ripe, firm berries 
and boil gently for ten minutes in 
light syrup (three parts of water to 
one part of sugar, brought to a boil). 
Remove from syrup and cool. Boil 
syrup three minutes. One-fourth cup 
of lemon juice may be added to the 
syrup if liked. Return berries to 
syrup and let stand several hours. 
Reheat and pack into hot jars. If 
two-piece lids are used, screw bands 
firmly tight. If zine lids and rubbers, 
partially seal. Process twenty min- 
utes in hot water bath and ten to 
fifteen minutes in pressure cooker 
at five pounds pressure. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Jam 


Crush completely or grind enough 
fully ripened berries to make two 
cups. Each berry must be reduced 
to a pulp. Cut fine or grind one 
medium size, fully ripe pineapple or 
use one No. 2 can of crushed pine- 
apple. Measure prepared fruit into 
a large kettle, adding seven cups of 
sugar; mix well and bring to a full 
rolling boil over a hot fire. Stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. Boil 
hard for one minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in one-half bottle of 
liquid pectin. Stir and skim by turns 
for approximately five minutes, to 
prevent floating fruit. Pour quickly. 
Paraffin at once and cover. 


Crushed Strawberry Jam 


Crush enough firm, fully ripe 
strawberries to make four cups, be- 
ing careful that each berry is re- 
duced to a pulp. Measure the pulp 
into a preserving kettle, add one box 
of powdered pectin, and allow to 
come to a boil. Add four cups of 
sugar and cook until thick. Set aside 
to cool. Put into sterilized jars and 
seal. 


Four-H Canning Contest 


RIZES for Four-H girls are again 

provided in the 1933 National 
Four-H Club Canning Achievement 
Contest. They include scholarships of 
from $100 to $300 for national win- 
ners, trips to the National Club Con- 
gress, in Chicago, December 1 to 9, for 
sectional winners, watches for state 
winners, and medals for county win- 
ners. Contestants must be Four-H 
Club members, enrolled for canning 
club work in 1933. Reports must be 
turned in by November 4 to the 
National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, 430 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. County agents 
and club leaders have information on 
the contest, or inquiries may be ad- 
dresed to the National Committee. 
The prizes have been provided by 
the Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration. 














lowa’s 
Champion Jelly Maker 


tells her secret 


Mrs. V. S. Hanft, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, entered her jams and jellies in six 
Iowa Fairs last year. These entries won 
41 first prizes and 6 seconds. The year 
before, she entered 10 glasses of jelly at 
the Iowa State Fair and won 10 prizes, 
Truly a record even for a champion! 









ECAUSE of her out- 

standing suecess, wom- 
en everywhere have _ be- 
sieged Mrs. Hanft to tell her 
secret. She says, ‘‘I always 
use PEN-J EL—it certainly 
makes jellies and preserves 
the right consisteney.’”’ 
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Perfect Jellies every time 


You, too, ean have jams, jellies and 


. -en-Jel is alsc *ndorse: 
preserves worthy of blue ribbons on Pen-Jel is also endorsed 


by Modern  Priseilla, 


your table. Make them yourself, with Household Searchlight, 
Pen-Jel. This pure fruit powdered Child Life, and a million 


pectin insures perfect results every successful jelly makers. 


time, without changing the natural 
color or flavor. 


Only one recipe, the cup-for-cup 
method, for all fruits and berries. It 
is more economical, too. Even if 
you’ve never tried before, you can be 
sure of sueeess. Pen-Jel is sold by 
your grocer on a money-back guaran- 


tee NEVER TO FAIL. 


MAKES NINE GLASSES 








SUMMER FASHION, —$—$———== 



























NEWS 


The Summer Fashion Book is 
here to help you with your sum- 
mer fashion problems. Styles with 
all the catch of Paris models, yet 
quite in reach of the woman who 
does her own sewing. 


Vacation clothes, frocks for ev- 
ery day wear, home wear, lingerie 
and children’s designs, as well as 
illustrated talks about beauty and 
how to make the most of your 
looks, are included in the new 
“Summer Fashions.” 





For your copy, send 12 cents in 
stamps or coin wy the Pattern 
Editor, 


WALLACES' FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Allow ten days fer delivery) 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Joshua 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 2, 1933. Joshua, 1:1-9; 
23:1, 2, 14.) 

A OSES now sleeps in his lonely 
N grave near Mount Nebo, of 
which no man to this day knoweth 
the location. The days of mourning 
are past, and the children of Israel 
have a new leader in Joshua. Moses 
had been allowed to behold the 
Promised Land, but not to enter it. 
Briefly, the commission of Joshua is 
as follows: There, across the Jordan, 
is the stronghold of the land which I 
sware to give Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob as an inheritance. It reaches 
from this point north to the end of 
the Lebanon range. From that range, 
a sort of center line, 
it reaches eastward 
te the Euphrates 
and westward to the 
great sea, the Medi- 
terranean. My in- 
structions to you are 
to go in and possess 
it with the assurance 
that I am with you, 
and when I am with 
you, no force, how- 
ever great, can stand 
against you. I am 
under oath to put 
you in possession, 
but you will need 
both strength and 
courage—all you can 
muster of both— 
and character only 
can win in the con- 
test for the posses- 


“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


tion and annihilation of these people 
was necessary for the moral prog- 
ress of the world. 

From this point of view, we can 
appreciate the full meaning of the 
verses in this lesson which insist on 
a strength and courage that can be 
acquired only by persevering study 
and unquestioned obedience to the 
revealed will of God. 

The promise to bestow the land 
upon the people was conditional upon 
the fitness of the people to conquer 
and hold it. The time is now fixed. 
Joshua is to be the leader, but even 
now the measure of the fulfillment is 
determined by the courage of the 
people. In point of fact, it was not 
completed until the time of Solomon, 
because of the moral decadence of 
the people, the re- 
sult of the unearned 
luxuries to which 
they fell heir by the 
possession of the 
land. 

In the ninth verse, 
we again read: “Be 
strong and of good 
courage; be not af- 
frighted, neither be 
thou dismayed; for 
Jehovah thy God is 
with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.” 
This is personal to 
Joshua. In the sev- 
enth verse, Joshua 
is told, “only be 
strong and very cou- 
rageous.” To fight 
the Canaanites? No, 
but “that thou may- 
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sion of this land. sal 

The only source of 

strength and courage is in absolute 
obedience to my will as revealed in 
this book of law given by Moses. To 
be obeyed, it must be studied, day 
and night, and only thru this stead- 
fast obedience can you give this peo- 
ple the possession of this promised 
inheritance. This is the commission. 
Joshua accepts it, and issues orders 
to the people to be ready in three 
days to begin the march. 

It is worth while to notice here 
that this conquest was not fully car- 
ried out until the days of Solomon, 
and that the reason of this failure 
was the lack of strength and courage, 
and that this lack was the result of 
the failure on the part of the people 
to study the book of law faithfully. 

It is worth while to note also that 
the land described was occupied by 
a people very far in advance of the 
Israelites in civilization, in num- 
bers, in wealth, and in resources. In 
fact, in none of these was this horde 
of people thus escaping from the wil- 
derness to be compared to the na- 
tions of Canaan, who lived in walled 
cities, with the best of armor known 
in those days, and who were accus- 
tomed to the use of chariots and 
horses. It was no savage or unoccu- 
pied region that was to be con- 
qguered, but a land strongly defend- 
ed, full of peopk, and provided with 
all the means of resistance. It had 
marked culture, also, for some of the 
cities were named from its libraries. 

The Canaanites were strong in all 
things outward. Their weakness lay 
in their moral corruption. They were 
worshipers of Baal, Moloch and Ash- 
taroth. This moral depravity was of 
long standing. It had begun in the 
days of Abraham, but the Lord wait- 
ed, as He does, for evil to work out 
its full results, and we read that one 
reason why Abraham was not given 
possession of the land was because 
“the iniquity of the Amorite was not 
yet full.” This is the only justifica- 
tion for the conquest of Canaan and 
the wholesale slaughter of the in- 
habitants and the destruction of 
their property, of such cities as Jeri- 
cho and Ai, and of the tribes of the 
Midianites that led to the sin at 
Baal-peor. The wholesale destruc- 


est observe to do ac- 
cording to all that is 
written therein (in the law), for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous 
and then thou shalt have good suc- 
cess.” The question is not alone of 
fighting the Canaanites, but of that 
high moral courage which enables a 
man to do the right thing at the 
right time, in the full confidence that 
the Lord will see him thru, no mat- 
ter what obstacles may intervene. 
Then, as now, it required more cour- 
age to do right, or to resist tempta- 
tion, than it did to storm a fortress. 

The important thing at this time 
was that Joshua should see clearly 
that his own strength and courage, 
and that of the people, depended on 
the most unquestioned obedience to 
the new law delivered thru Moses, 
which made them a people separate 
and distinct from all the nations of 
the earth. They must realize their 
mission, that of a nation to which 
had been committed certain great 
fundamental principles of righteous- 
ness, on which the moral redemption 
of the world depended. 

They were to be the reformers of 
the ages. They must illustrate in 
their own lives the practical work- 
ings of these great principles. They 
were about to engage in a warfare 
with a nation far more powerful 
than their own, and a nation that 
was fighting for its own homes and 
firesides. What they needed above 
all things else was the conviction 
that they were doing the will of 
Jehovah and that He was fighting 
their battles as they were His. Hence, 
the instruction given to their com- 
mander in this lesson is not about 
methods of warfare nor military tac- 
tics, but obedience to the Divine law. 

There is a profound philosophy in 
all this. The saints have always been 
great fighters. Righteous zeal and 
deep-rooted convictions have always 
been more efficient than swords and 
cannon. A conviction of the inherent 
righteousness and justice of their 
cause in the minds of the people is 
of more value than an overflowing 
treasury or of legions of hired sol- 
diers. 

On all this, Moses had fully in- 
structed the people in his farewell 
address, contained in Deuterenomy, 


27 and 30. This lesson brings it all 
home to Joshua personally, now that 
he succeeds Moses as the leader of 
the people. 

The Christian church stands in 
these days for what Israel stood in 
its days. It represents the great 
fundamental principles of righteous- 
ness, which are the basis of all right 
character and just government. It 
is successful only in so far as it 
obeys these great principles which 
lie at the foundation of right char- 
acter. We all need, like Joshua, to 
be “strong and very courageous,” to 
“observe and do according to the 
law of Moses” as expounded in the 
teachings and illustrated in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet 
like unto Moses. 


Caleb 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 9, 1933. Joshua, 14:6-14.) 


EVEN or eight years have passed 
J sinee the fall of Jericho—years 
of hard fighting and strenuous life. 
The conquered nations were not all 
exterminated, nor were they entirely 
subdued. Their alliances with each 
other were broken up and Israel was 
now sovereign over the land. There 
were scores of fortified places yet 
unoccupied, but their power to co- 
operate against Israel was for the 
time being destroyed. It was now 
in order to divide the land by lot, to 
give each tribe its portion and let 
the soldiers of the trans-Jordanic 
tribes go home to their families, 
leaving the final subjugation of the 
remainder of the Canaanites to the 
tribes to which the territory was 
allotted. 

When Judah assembled at the 
sanctuary of Gilgal, where the monu- 
ment of stones taken from the Jor 
dan was erected, to receive its allot- 
ment, Caleb presents the request 
that his faithfulness be rewarded. He 
reminds Joshua, his old companion 
in arms, of the special promise of 
Moses confirmed by an oath, that as 
a reward for his faithfulness as a 
spy he should have a special inherit- 
ance in the land. 

A careful reading shows that in 
this conversation with Moses a par- 
ticular tract or mountain was men- 
tioned at that time. It was the par- 
ticular mountain held and fortified 
by the aboriginal inhabitants, the 
sons of Anak, men of giant stature 
whom the Canaanites had not been 
able to drive out. It seems to have 
been the strength of these fortresses 
that had so terrified the ten spies. 
“We saw the sons of Anak there and 
we were in their sight as grasshop- 
pers.” We can very easily imagine 
this valiant soldier, Caleb, saying to 
Moses and the congregation assem- 
bled at Kadesh-barnea: Nonsense! 
I will take Hebron as my share, 
and, God helping me, I will drive 
them out. And Moses, in effect, says: 
Caleb, as the Lord liveth, you shall 
have it. And the word of Moses went 
in those days for the word of the 
Lord, which, in fact, it was. 

Caleb now comes to Joshua and 
says: Do you remember what the 
Lord said thru Moses to you and me 
forty-five years ago, in Kadesh-bar- 
nea? Do you remember how I told 
the truth about this country and that 
the Lord, thru Moses, promised me 
that I should have as my share this 
particular mountain over which we 
scouted as spies? Now I claim the 
fulfillment of the Lord’s promise. 
They call me an old man—I am 
eighty-five, it is true, but I can put 
up just as good a fight as I ever did. 
I am as strong this day as I was in 
the days that Moses sent me; as my 
strength was then, even so is my 
strength now, for war, both to go out 
and to come in. Now, therefore, 
give me this mountain whereof the 
Lord spake in that day. I will take 
it, sons of Anak and all, and, the 
Lord helping me, I will try conclu- 
sions with the men that scared the 
ten spies out of their senses. This 
seems to be the meaning of Caleb’s 
remarks put in modern English. And 
Joshua blessed Caleb, and gave him 
what he wanted. 

It will be noticed that Caleb does 
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everything openly and aboveboard. 
He was one of the twelve princes of 
the tribes, who were appointed by 
Jehovah to divide the land, in con- 
nection with Eliezer and Joshua. 
One of our modern timber thieves 
would simply have taken what he 
wanted and said nothing about it, let. 
ting the rest take what was left. 
Caleb knews that he is entitled to 
this land, but instead of taking it sur- 
reptitiously, he plainly presents his 
claim, pleads the promise, and then, 
having been given the right, he 
makes that right good by conquest. 

In Chapter 15, we have another ac- 
count of this conquest. Not satisfied 
with cleaning out the Anakims from 
Hebron, Caleb marched on the neigh 
boring fortress of Debir. By this time, 
he found that he was not as young 
as he thought he was. He probably 
had all the fight he wanted. He 
knew, however, there was good fight- 
ing blood besides his own, and made 
a proclamation that the man who 
had the grit and courage to take that 
strenghold should have his daughter 
Achsah for his wife. And his cousin 
took it, and afterward became the 
first of the judges. There was a 
whole lot of good blood in that fam- 
ily. And Achsah knew a good thing 
when she saw it. Whether for irri- 
gation or for stock, she wanted plen 
ty of water. “And it came to pass as 
she came unto him (that is, unto her 
husband), that she moved him to 
ask of her father a field; and Caleb 
said, What wouldst thou? And she 
said, Give me a blessing; for thou 
hast set me in the land of the south; 
give me also springs of water. And 
he gave her the upper springs and 
the nether springs.” Literally, this 
means the upper bubblings and the 
lower bubblings. Modern travelers 
say that these come from a mountain 
stream which falls rapidly from the 
high mountain lands down to the 
fertile valley, furnishing water for 
irrigation. 


The Lord Wants the Truth 


This lesson teaches first that the 
Lord likes a brave man and that the 
bravest man is not necessarily the 
best fighter, but the man who has 
the courage to tell the truth. 

Many a man who has faced a can- 
non or a bayonet unflinchingly has 
failed ignobly when his life was not 
in the least danger. The man who 
can tell the truth on the witness 
stand when the testimony is against 
him, who “sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not,” has a moral cour- 
age which is as far superior to mere 
physical courage shared by us in 
common with the beasts, as the spir- 
itual is above the mortal. Faith in 
God is the basis of moral courage. 

Second, a clean life is likely to be 
a long life; examples, Moses, Joseph, 
Joshua and Caleb. Third, the Lord 
keeps His promises with His serv- 
ants who trust Him and do their best. 
Fourth, a man who trusts God and 
who knows he is right has no need to 
be afraid of the sons of Anak in any 
age of the world; difficulties in tlie 
path of duty vanish at the appear- 
ance of a man who combines in his 
life both faith and works. 

The way often seems dark and dif- 
ficult. The honest man frequently 
knows not which way to turn or what 
to do, but if he puts his trust in God 
and the guidance of the Word, which 
is “a lamp to the feet” to enable him 
to take a step at a time, and “a light 
to the path,” which shows the way 
a short distance ahead, but does not 
light up the surrounding country, he 
will in the end be directed into the 
broad highway of holiness. 

Caleb evidently lacked the qualities 
of mind and of generalship which 
made Joshua such a commanding fis- 
ure thru the whole wilderness per! 
od, but in courage he was Joshua's 
equal. For nearly forty years, We 
hear nothing of him. He was the man 
to be trusted, however, to divide the 
land (Numbers, 34:19). The Lord 
always has use for men of the type 
of Caleb, men who can do right when 
opportunity offers, and wait patien! 
ly for the next great opportunity 
Caleb is one of the old-time heroes 
whom the world should not forget. 
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Prices must go up. Present stock at these low 


prices while they last! 


Fully guaranteed. Thou- 


sands in use. Write for catalog. 


MYERS- ~SHERMAN CO., Dept. 20, 2230 S. Union Av., CHICAGO, ILL, 











Buy Chicks Now 








This 


is the 
Baby Chicks- 


ideal time to purchase 

it is the time of year you 
can raise them easily. Your order 
should be placed at once. Many hatch- 
eries are oversold now. Subscribers in- 
terested in buying Baby Chicks fre- 
quently are uncertain just where to 
order from. If you care to write to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
advising us just what you are interested 
In, we will gladly send you free of 
charge a list of reputable hatcheries 
who can fulfill your desire. Address 
Poultry Department. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


and 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Des Moines, Iowa 














house. Occasionally, a second treat- 
ment may be necessary, but never 
more, provided you use carbolineum, 

If you can not secure carbolineum 
at your drug store or lumber yard, 
get some carbolic acid and mix it 
with kerosene. The correct mixture 
is one gallon of kerosene to three 
pints of carbolic acid. Spray the 
roosts, nests and all parts of the 
house with this solution, and repeat 
in eight days. This will solve the 
mite problem for a year. 

You can use crank case oil and 
kerosene, half and half of each, but 
you may have to spray ten times a 
year with this to keep the mites 
away. We would not advise its use. 


World Laying Contest 

With 130 pens, thirteen hens to 
each pen, the International Egg-Lay- 
ing Conest, which started at the 
World’s Fair, in Chicago, on June 1, 
has the largest number of hens ever 
entered in an egg-laying contest in 
the United States. The record here- 
tofore has been 100 pens. 

The contest also has the largest 
humber of breeds ever entered for 
such a contest; the greatest number 
of varieties and entries, coming from 












































































Causes contributing to cannibalism 
in baby chicks are: Crowding too 
many chicks in one brooder house, 
too close confinement, too much light 
in the brooder house, too high tem- 
perature, lack of moisture in the 
air, and combining chicks of differ- 
ent ages in one flock. 


Salable chicks hatched in 634 
hatcheries in the United States in 
February of this year were more 


than 7,000,000 in number, a decrease 
of approximately 11 per cent from 
February, 1932. 


Safety first practices in raising 
chicks are to use litter free from 
mold and change it at least twice a 
week; to use clean mash hoppers and 
water fountains placed on wire plat- 
forms, and to remove the cockerels 
as soon as possible. 





An egg is never better than imme- 
diately after laying. Not all hens 
lay eggs of equally high quality, but 
after laying the grade goes down 
quickly unless care is taken in han- 
dling. Frequent gathering and stor- 
age in a cool place help to keep the 
quality high. 

















This 


— “Bellevue - Stratford”. 
famous hotel has always at- 
tracted those who appreciate 
the finer things of life; those 
whose experience has taught 
them where to find facilities, 
comforts and services in the 


fullest measure. Rates con- 
sistent with present times. 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen'l Mgr. 














When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper? 








Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on each bird and 
gives positive proof of ownership. Easy to use 
Poster announcing “‘Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves avoid marked 
poultry because harder to sell and more likely to 
cause arrest 

Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 

Take no chances. Order today from 


Service Bureau Department 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


(Reward offer of Service Bureau is $25.00 on 
unmarked, but $50 ce. when marked poultry is 
stolen.) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


June 24, 1933 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
"226 West 21st St.” is ae as four 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,” is 
counted as two. “$1” and “ge, 432,000"’ 
are each counted as one word. 
“Cc. O. D.”’ counts as three words, 
. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
4° as two. Ads must reach us by 
<A noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 


If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection, One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR INFORMATION ON GENERAL 

farming, livestock, fruit and vegetable 
growing in the Central South write for 
free copy ‘‘The Southland.”’ E. J. Hoddy, 
General Development Agent, Dept. G-6, 
L. & N. Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED 

by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% 
year payment plan. 5% per cent interest. 
For particulars address Department of 
Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


RENTERS WANTED, SECTION FARM, 

two set buildings, 100 miles east Sioux 
City. Give stock, equipment, age, help, 
references. Address, Box 51, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 








CANADA. FOR INFORMATION RE- 

garding farm settlement opportunities 
in Western Canada write Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 306 Union Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. a 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 

Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














16.80 


For onaks additional seven =n add 
$1.05 per imsertion. 














COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR POULTRY DRESSED ‘OR LIVE, 

also your dressed veal, bring more 
money when shipped to the house favored 
by biggest buyers. Highest prices always 
paid for eggs in case or carload lots. 
Parcel post shipments welcome. Check 
mailed day shipment arrives. Ask for 
Free Market reports and Handy Chicago 
Street map showing direct routes to 
Chicago's World's Fair. Karsten & Sons, 
Box 33, 1100 Fulton Market, Chicago, 


DEPT. D, 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 

823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


BROILERS AND OTHER LIVE POUL- 

try wanted; also dressed veal. Dan 
Coyne has satisfied shippers since 1878. 
Up-to-the-minute 1933 service. Coyne & 
Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
HIG HEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE 

poultry of good quality. Coops Fur- 
nished., Write us. Wholesale Buyers. 
D. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water 
Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Pouitry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags, 
rake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 




















BIG SPECIALS—$5 BUYS GENUINE 

English Shepherd pups (males or spayed 
females). (Heeler stock—no fooling.) Or- 
der direct—C. O. D.—Approval. Training 
instructions. (2 partly trained.) Collies, 
Fox Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, all ages. 
Write your dog wants, any breed. Sunny- 
side Kennels, Reinbeck, lowa. 


COLLIES —WHITE AND COLORS. PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed, Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iewa. 





OLD RELIABLE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 

pups, brave and beautiful. Guaranteed 
to satisfy, now and always after, at $4, 
Cc. L. McKinney, Runnells, Iowa. 


WANTED — PUREBRED PUPS AND 
older dogs. (most breeds), (give full 
description). Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa, 


REGISTERE D ST. BERNARD PUPS, 
extra large type, orange, white. $10-$15. 
Otis Kanawha, Iowa, 


Tendall, 


EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 





AMERICAN 
sas City. 
course, $10. 


FARM LANDS 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY _ AS- 

sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mor- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
state. J. W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 
Murray’s Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


WANTED TO TRADE—MODERN HOME 
for payment on land, Clyde Dickinson, 
Soldier, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 
FEMALE 


WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- 

ty culture for World's Fair positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new short 
plan. Earn while attending. Write Dept. 
WF. Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


MALE 


WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER- 
ing for World’s Fair positions. Just 
time to qualify by our new short plan. 
Earn while attending. Write Dept. WF, 
Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


ee “SALESMEN 


CLEAR $75 OR MORE WEEKLY. NO 

investment, experience unnecessary, 
We furnish 3400 sample line, exception- 
ally complete. Wearables for men, women, 
children, priced at substantial savings. 
Smart styles, remarkable qualities, un- 
conditionally guaranteed by old estab- 
lished company. Exclusive territory. 
Must have car, satisfactory character 
references. Big money, advancement, 
independence, for steady worker. For 
details or interview, write Minnesota 
Woolen Company, Duiuth, Minn. 


FARM MACHINERY 


ELMWOOD | AUTO WRECKING CO., 

the largest wreckers in Knox county. 
Complete line of parts for all makes of 
cars and trucks. Tractor parts. Save 60 
per cent. Write, phone or wire. 540 Mul- 
berry Street, ‘Galesburg, Illinois, 


$331 IN YOUR S TRA W— EASILY 

stacked with our no-blast hood on your 
blower. ~ Write for trial offer and new 
price. Finnigan, Box 57, Anamosa, Iowa, 


WRITE 





























ME FOR BARGAINS IN RE- 

conditioned tractors suitable for thresh- 
ing. H. F. Merritt, Third and Vine 
Streets, Des Moines. 





MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES. 
Dairy supplies. Lowest prices. Milker 
Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 


LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY CATTLE 








BATTERIES 


EDISON POWER-LIGHT STORAGE 

Batteries. Non-acid, odorless, everlast- 
ing. Fully guaranteed. All sizes. Bar- 
gains in complete generator plants, mo- 
tors, etc. Free interesting literature. 
Hawley Smith Co., 65 Washington Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 


AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES $81 
complete new set. Free premium offer. 
Write Amana Society, High, Iowa. 











DENTAL 
FALSE TEETH 





NOW MADE TO FIT 
and stick tight comfortably without 
use of powder. New Compound just dis- 
covered by prominent Omaha _ dentist. 
Simple to apply—anyone can do it at 
home in a few minutes. Merely put 
plastic compound on plates, compress in 
mouth, take out and let harden. Enjoy 
real comfort. Perfect chewing ability— 
Introductory offer, send this ad. One 
dollar post paid. State whether plate is 
rubber, metal or celluloid base. Withers 
Laboratories, Omaha, Nebr. 





HEDGE POSTS 


TOBACCO 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 

aged, mellowed and properly processe d 
tobacco. 28 big chewing twists, sweet or 
natural, $1. 28 full size sacks eo 
mild or medium, $1. Ezell Tobacto Co. 
Paris, Tenn. 


GUARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 

or cigarette tobacco, five Ibs. $1.25; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Pipe, silk 
sox and box cigars free with each order. 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 


BEST GRADE, AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 
ing or chewing, five pounds $1, ten 
$1.50. Silk socks, pipe and box cigars 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progres- 
sive Farmers, D7, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 

finest mellow natural leaf, 10 Ibs. 
smoking $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe 
free. 10 lbs. chewing $1—3 twists free, 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn, 
SELECTED | TENNESSEE RED LEAF 

chewing 7 pounds $1. 12 pounds smok- 
ing $1. 1 pound free with. $1 orders. 3 
pounds free with $2 orders, Collier To- 
bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 

















HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE CARLOTS; 
also Catalpa. H. . Porth & Co., Win- 
field, Kansas. 


KODAK FINISHING 





FRAGRANT, MELLOW, SMOKING OR 

chewing tobacco, bulksweetened, 5 Ibs, 
and box full size cigars Tbe. Pipe, silk 
socks free. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
B66, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 
oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
25c, eight exposures, 30c. Free enlarge- 
ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, _Peoria, Nllinois. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED AND 8 GOOD 
prints guaranteed plus free 8x10 inch 
enlargement coupon. Only 25c. Reprints 
any size 2c each. Geppert Studios, Dept. 
101, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EIGHT GU ARANTEED PRINTS, TWO 

beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements with each roll developed, 25c. 
Perfect Film Service, Box 668, La Crosse, 
‘Wisconsin, 








You R ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT 

guaranteed prints, beautiful Photo Mir- 
ror of your best picture, all for 35c coin. 
Fays Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL—TEN REPRINTS AND EN- 
largement (5x7), 25c. Rolls developed, 

printed, one enlargement, 25c coin. Photo 

Service, 837-24th, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ROL LS DEVE! OPED — TWO DOUBLE 

weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


SUMMER ‘SPECIAL: MILD PIPE AND 

cigarette smoking ten Ibs. $1.25; 20 Ibs. 
$1.50. Pay when received. Pipe and Gil- 
lette Razor free. Kentucky Farmers, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
TOBACCO—POSTPAID, GUARANTE E D, 

very best, selected, mellow, juicy le af 
chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10- $2.25. ‘Best smok- 
ing, 5 Ibs. 90c; 10- $1. 50. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


BEAUTIFU L CIGARETTE CASE AND 
5 pounds mild burley $1; Economy 
smoking 15 pounds $1; Choice Red chew- 
ing 8; Flavoring. Bert Choate, Hickman, 
Kentucky. 
“PRIDE OF DIXIE” CIGARETTE BUR- 
ley, extra mild, 5 pounds and box cigars 
$1. Cigarette roller and papers free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 











KENTUCKY'S FAMOUS GUARANT BE D 

chewing or smoking tobacco, 10 pounds 
$1. Flavoring recipe and pipe free. Farm- 
ers Club, Murray, Kentucky, 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, MIL D, 

5 lbs. and box full size cigars $1. Cigar- 
ette roller, papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
B443, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED, BEST “GRADE CHE w- - 

ing or smoking, 10 pounds $1. Manu- 
facturing recipe and flavoring free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


~~ USED AUTO “AND TRUCK PARTS _ 





TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE 

weight enlargements free and 8 guar- 
anteed prints 25c. May’s Photo Shop, Box 
870, La Crosse, Wis. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, TWO FREE EN- 

largements with each roll, 25c coin, 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FIRST | FILA M DEVE LOPED, 

prints, 30c coins. Enlargement 
Superior Photo Service, Dept. S, 
loo, Iowa, 


ENLARGED SNAPSHOTS, PHOTOS, 
tinted by expert, 25c coin. Emelyn 
Hauser, 1809- 27th, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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co COLOR RED - ENLARGEMENT WITH 
first roll, 25c. Only high grade work. 
Walline Studio, Clarion, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c, FILMS DEVELOPED 
two prints each negative 25c. Skrugland, 
4118 Overhill, Chicago. 





ALL PARTS—HALF PRICE. MYER’S 
Auto Wrecking Company, 1904 Cherry 


St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 
ly. (Abortion) Ruinous disease. Stopped 
quickly. Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
inexpensive remedy. Remarkable refer- 
ences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, South Richmond, Virginia. 


SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 

for slow breeding cows or mares. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


WELL REFRIGERATORS 


ICELESS WELL REFRIGERAT‘ RS. 
Were $36, now $12. No operating ex- 
penses, Des Moines Incubator Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 

















WINDMILLS 





WRITE ) FOR C COMPL ETE LIST HIGH 
record Holstein bulls at farmers prices. 
State Board of Control of Wisconsin, 


State Capitol, Madison, _Wise onsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 








OLD @OLD WANTED 
CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 
Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 








WE BUY YOUR EMPTY BAGS. WRITE 
s Lincoln Bag Company, Springfield, 
linois. 





BUILDING MATERIAL 


SHIPLAP | $2. 35, CENTER MATCHED 

Flooring $2.35, Cedar Shingles 75c per 
bunch, Clear Lap Siding $1.40, Drop Sid- 
ing Clear $2.25, Clear Yellow Pine Floor- 
ing $2.50, Ceiling Fir 60 per cent Clear 
$2.00. Prices are 100 board feet and not 
lineal ft. Largest stock of lumber under 
one shed in Towa. Sutherland Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, Towa, 401 Southwest 7th 
St., at South End 7th St. Viaduct. Phone: 
$-3333. Phone 4-4444. Same price applies 
our yard—2920 West L. St., 1000 feet 
north Livestock Exchange Bldg., Stock 
Yards, South Omaha, Nebraska. 


c re) N CRETE CORN CRIBS, ~ Sil OS, 
building blocks. Write for catalog, giv- 

ing size. Lowest prices in history. Iowa 

Cone rete Crib & Silo Co., Des Moines. 


Please mention this 7 paper when writing. 


CASH FOR OLD GOLD, TEETH, JEW- 
elry, antiques. Highest prices mailed 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information free. U. S. Gold Pur- 
chasing Co., 1181 Capital Bidg., ‘Ct Chicago. 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED _ 


you R RAZOR BL ADES INDIVIDU ALLY 4Y¥ 

sharpened. All makes, lc each plus 5c 
postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








TOBACCO 


SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO — ENJOY 
Kentucky's Pride, home manufactured 
chewing, 28 big twists, sweet or natural, 
$1. 28 big sacks smoking, extra mild or 
natural, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free double-bladed 50c pocket knife, Mur- 
ray Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky. 
MIL DEST CIGARETTE BURLEY 5 LBS. 
75c, 10-$1.25. Papers free. United To- 
pases Co., Mayfield, Kentucky. 


WINDMILLS $14.75. WRITE FOR LIT- 
erature and reduced prices, Currie 
Windmill Co., Dept. WF, Topeka, Kansas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

large commercial possibilities. | Writé 
immediately for information on how t 
proceed and “Record of Invention’ form 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 1496 Adams Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
ent Attorneys; patents and _ trade- 
—. 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
ow 











TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 418 Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 

CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, wo RM 

treated, very rigidly culled for high e&& 
production. English Tom Barron, large 
type, 316 egg strain White Leghorns, 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Reds, Rhode Island Wh 
$4.85. Quality, White, Brown, Buff Lee- 
horns $4.25, Sussex, White Giants, A"- 
dalusians $7.85. Heavy assorted $4.5", 
light assorted $4.10. 100 per cent alive 
arrival guaranteed. Whiteview Hatch- 
ery, Roanoke, Illinois. 
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BABY CHICKS 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ PICNIC 





Do You Enjoy Raising 
GOOD BABY CHICKS? 


Then buy them from Iowa Master Breed- 
ers. All varieties Leghorns and Heavy 
Assorted, $4.95 per hundred; Heavy 
breeds, $5.95. Postpaid and 100 per cent 
delivery guaranteed. Our modern hatch- 
eries are located at the following points. 
Mail orders filled promptly. We will have 
hatches until Sept. 15th. Sioux City; 
Carroll; Ida Grove; Denison; Missouri 
Valley; Mapleton; Onawa; Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; and South Omaha, Nebraska. 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS, INC. 


CHICKS AT WHOLESALE. WE PUR- 

chase surplus chicks from reliable Iowa 
hatcheries and offer them at cut prices. 
Big, strong, healthy chicks. Postpaid. Alive 
arrival guaranteed. White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Heavy Assorted Black Minor- 
cas, 100, $3.95; Reds, Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, Buff, White Minorcas, 
$4.75; Assorted, $3.50. No discount on 
quantities. Order from advertisement. 
Cash with your order. Clermont Chick- 
eries, Clermont, Iowa. 


WE ARE NOW RECEIVING A HEAVY 
rush of orders. To be sure of getting 
your chicks when wanted, please order 
now. Avoid the mid-season rush. Book 
orders at once. Money-Maker chicks come 
in 17 breeds. Flocks rigidly culled, blood- 
tested. New prices, 6c-up. Postpaid. 
Hatches off each Monday, Thursday. Get 
free circular. Franklin Hatchery, 694 
Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


CHICKS FROM OFFICIAL 1932 WORLD'S 

champion layers at big discounts for 
May and June delivery. 4c up. 15 varie- 
ties. Officially bloodtested and state ac- 
credited 12 years. Guaranteed to live and 
make more profits as explained in free 
catalog. Bagby Poultry Farms, Box 415, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 














GRADE A CHICKS FROM BLOODTEST- 
ed stock, per hundred—Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 
$5.95; White Rocks, Langshans $6.95; 
Brahmas $7.85; White Leghorns $5.75; 
Light mixed utility $3.95. Catalog. Grif- 
fith's Hatchery, Box 620, Fulton, Missouri, 
20 PER CENT QUICKER GROWTH 
with Grace Quality Chicks and greater 
egg production from Grace pullets are the 
result of balanced breeding and five years 
of bloodtesting. Hard times price list 
free. It will save you money. Grace's 
Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 





BLOODTESTED, STATE ACCREDITED 

baby chicks. White Giants $7 per hun- 
dred; all other varieties $4.50; Heavy As- 
sorted $4. 100 per cent live delivery. 
Postage prepaid. Scotland County Hatch- 
eries, Inc., Memphis, Missouri. 


_ STARTED CHICKS 


PROFESSOR KING'S STARTED CHICKS 

will surprise and please you in sturdi- 
ness, quality, and price. More economical 
for you than day old chicks, 35,000 brood- 
ing plant. All breeds, two, three, and 
four weeks old; Pullets, Cockerels heavy 
breeds for capons. Prices on application. 
Assorted Light Breed Cockerels 3-4 weeks 
old $5 per 100, Catalog. Iowa Hatchery, 
lowa City, Iowa. 


STARTED CHICKS, ALL POPULAR 
breeds, reasonable. $1 per 100 books 
order. Hamilton Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa, 











POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 








UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the ship- 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
Shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 
LARGE TYPE, TANCRED WHITE LEG- 

horn chicks from our 2,000 hens, 300 
egg bred. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, Ban- 
croft, Iowa. 


300 EGG LINE TANCRED LEGHORN 
chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 








WHITE MINORCAS 


BETTER CHICKS FROM OUR 50 ACRE 
White Minorca Farm. Lower prices. 
Ninth year. Personius Minorca Farm, 
Fairmont, Minnesota. 


LARGE TYPE, GIANT STRAIN, S. C. 
White Minorca hatching eggs, | $2-100. 
Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa. 
—_—_—_—_—..__. 


WHITE ROCKS» 


12 WEEK OLD WHITE AND BUFF 
Rock pullets. $60 per 100. Scheckel’s 
Hatchery, Springbrook, Towa. 


a DUCKLINGS_—| 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCK- 


lings, eggs. White Rock chicks. Mrs. 
Wm. Jakobs, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 





a 





PEARL GUINEA EGGS, 75c-18 POST- 


Hakes, Clarinda, Iowa. 





BRONZE POULTS, EGGS. FROM CARE- . . Sige 
Ice cream and milk will 
the association and the 


Black Hawk county Holstein breeders. 


Order now. Depression be furnished by 


prices. Ahnemann’'s Turkey Farms, Wells, 





: = ae WS ranged for the afternoon, at 
FORW ARD Tl RKEY RAISERS—FINER 
more profitable flock. Buy poults, eggs. breeders of Jerseys and Guernseys will 


largest flocks. Bronson, lowa,. 
BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENT- 

ed, cured. Pint $1.50. Williams Turkey 
Tonic, Box E, Monticello, Illinois. 


TURKEY POULTS 


PROF. KING'S MAMMOTH BRONZE 

poults, $23 per 100 up. Also Pekin duck- 
lings, $12 up. Catalog. Baby Chicks, start- 
Iowa Hatchery, 





supervisor of state institutions of Wis- 


known in Holstein circles and has ren- 





izing the best bloodlines in the Holstein 








THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 





contemplate attending 


cents each. Large orders closer. 
Holland, Michigan. 


ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 
i Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead—“‘The Reader’s Market.” 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price. 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
with ink for 250 birds, 
Send all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and I 
stead, Des Moines, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS—BARGAIN OFFER. 700 CAB- 
age, onions, tomatoes, mixed as want- 


Creek Turkeys, 





in seeing the big Agricultural Building. 
One of the exhibits 


complete history of harvesting and oth- 
farm machinery. 
evolution of the old flail and cradle used 








vester-thresher, is being shown. Simiiar- 
ly, the development of the first internal 


evolution of tools and 








flower $1 postpaid. Immediate shipment, 


moss packed, guaranteed. Express collect 











PLANT BARGAIN—FROSTPROOF CARB- CONSIDER THE COW! 


flower, eggplants, mixed as wanted, 100- 


Mossed. Immediate shipment. Guaranteed 


u d pression and prosperity, 
East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 


and milk, and reproduces her kind 
CELERY PLANTS 

WHITE PLUME, 
Blanching, Giant 
Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois 





useful to the public 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS, NANCY 
swatter in summer and the performance 


her daily functions under shelter 
She knew the danger and 


Postpaid. Ship on return mail. T 


GET THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN 
ad in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 


Your message will go before man recognized their menace to 


Man has his ups and downs, 


Use This Order Blank Now! 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











Run My ad a9 SOllOWS! ........eccesseeseseegeeeseeeeees thes in your 


paper. Remittance for $................cccceeeceeseeeds enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


























(Count as part of ad) 








Rates at top of opposite page. Minimum charge, $2.10. 
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cow goes on in her established routine 


contentedly chewing her id and look- 
ing out upon the world with untroubled 
eyes Man appropriates her milk and 
turns it to his profit. She goes on 
making more Man deprives her of hee 
child, but she knows there will be an 
other next year. Without delay and 
without haste, her work is done, and 
that is all there is to it. 

Her ancestors were worshiped as 
gods, and were the early inspiration of 
man’s religious life. Her sons were the 


early sacrifices offered by man in ex- 
piation for his sins 

Her skin makes man’s shoes and sad- 
dles and harness, binds his books, and 
covers his furniture Her flesh forms 
his food. Her hair binds together the 
walls of his house. Her bones fertilize 
his soil to increase his crops. In life, 
she sustains life, and, when her life is 
extinct, she still serves man by sus- 
taining plant life for his benefit. 

Her factory runs with a minimum of 
waste. Knowing her work, her days 
pass peacefully and end with no re- 
grets. She is harmless and useful, 
and so holds her place in the world. 
And ever she chews the cud of con- 
tentment. 

Consider the cow!—A. G. Jackson, in 
The Producer. 





STATE FAIR NEWS 

A huge summer vacation camp at 
the Iowa State Fair, with bargain ad- 
mission prices for campers, during the 
1933 exposition, from August 23 thru 
September 1, and with tents, cots and 
all camping accessories furnished at a 
nominal cost, is being planned here for 
this summer 

The camp ground will be open to the 
public free of charge, and campers will 
be given admission tickets to the state 
fair at a reduced price of five tickets 
for $2 In addition, campers will be 
permitted to go back and forth between 
the camp and the fair grounds as many 
times a dav as thev wish, and also to 
go back and forth to Des Moines with- 
out charge, thru a special camp ground 


gate 

With the arrangements now being 
planned, state fair executives expect to 
make this one of the most popular va- 
cation resorts in the midwest this year. 

Reduced price have ilso been an- 
nounced in practically all branches of 
the fair Automobiles will be admitted 
free of charge this vear Grandstand 
admissions have been reduced from for- 
mer levels of 50 cents, 75 cent ind $1 
to new 1933 rates of 25 cents, 50 cents, 
and box seats at 75 cent All boys and 
girls under twels vears will be ad- 
mitted free at outside gates ind chil- 
dren between twelve ind sixteen at 
half price General admission will be 


50 cents 

Full information about the state fair 
camp this summer may be had by 
writing to the Secretary of the Iowa 
State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 

FAT STEER SHOW AT CHICAGO 

Steers exhibited at the 1933 Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, to be 
held at Chicago, December 2 to 9, will 
again be classified on the basis of 
weight rather than of age. The weight 
classes were instituted at the exposi- 
tion last vear, and at the recent spring 
meeting of the International board of 
directors, it was elected to retain the 
four weight divisions which were first 
featured at the 1932 exposition. 

Steers competing at the 1933 Inter- 
national will compete in the same four 
weight classes—the class in which a 
steer is to be shown to be finally de- 
termined according to how the entries 
weigh in previous to the judging. The 
four classes are from 750 to 875 pounds, 

7 and under 1,000 pounds, 1,000 and 
under 1,150 pounds, and 1,150 and under 
1,350 pounds 

A rule limiting the use of nurse cows 
to the junior and senior calves, includ- 
ing steers, which, in the latter case, 
will apply to steers in the two light- 
weight divisions, will be effected, and 
a limitation of one nurse cow to a calf 
will be imposed. 

Steers shown by the boys and girls 
in the International Junior Livestock 
Feeding Contest will be limited to ani- 
mals that won first prize in the junior 
contest, held on the first Saturday of 
the exposition, before the open steer 
classes are judged. 

A meritorious booklet dealing with 
poultry health and how to maintain the 
flock in vigorous condition has just 
been published by the Salisbury Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa, and a copy 
of it may be secured free of cost by our 
readers by writing to the publisher It 
is a booklet of 64 pages, profusely illus- 
trated with colored plates showing the 
internal organs of poultry in health and 
disease It gives valuable information 
on how to avoid disease in the farm 
flock, and prescribes treatment for 
many of the common diseases with 
which the flock owner has to contend. 
Any one who will study this booklet 
thoroly will be able to get a very good 
working knowledge of poultry diseases, 
that should prove valuable. 


Sheep pastures which have been used 
for a number of years almost invariably 
are heavily infested with the larvae of 
stomach worms The longer the pas- 
ture has been grazed, the heavier the 
infestation is likely to be. In feeding 
on pasture, sheep pick up the worms. 
Losses from stomach worms are severe. 
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IOWA 

County, June 11— 
gistered 105 degrees one 
Yeeding rain, and crops 
Small grain and 


Southwestern—Cass 
Thermometer re 
day last week 
are seriously damaged. 
pastures in bad shape. There are few 
strawberries, and the potato crop will 
doubtless be short. All gardens looking 
wilted and yellow. There is promise of 
a good apple crop, if the continued dry 
weather does not cause the apples to fall 
off. Much corn has been cultivated the 
first time.—Myrtle Gladson. 

Southern—Davis County, June 10-—The 
past week has been very hot and windy, 
severely injuring wheat, oats, meadows, 
potatoes and gardens. Cool this morn- 
ing. Good weather to kill weeds. Corn 
mostly cultivated once; some_ twice. 
Sheep shearing mostly done. Wool sell- 
ing for from 25 to 27 cents per pound. 
Good spring lambs 5 cents. Sheep, hogs 
and cattle selling at better prices than 
in early spring. Alfalfa and clover are 
being harvested. Good acreage of soy- 
beans has been planted.—W. H. Kline. 

Central—Calhoun County, June 12— 
June has been dry and windy, with high 
temperatures June 9 and 10—102 de- 
grees. The oat crop has been damaged 
already, as it will not make its growth. 
No. 2 white corn 30 cents, No. 2 yellow 
corn 29 cents, oats 18 cents, butterfat 
25 cents, eggs 7 cents « No. 1 white 
eggs 10 cents, No. 1 eggs 11 
cents Pastures are ge short for 

fair, but 


want of rain 

not as good or promising as a year 
ago. The vorer.—H, Wm, 
Schon. 

EFastern—Delaware County, June 12— 
The past week has been hot and windy, 
with temperatures ranging from 90 up 
to 96, and the ground dried out 
very fast We have had no rain since 
May 30, and a shower would be very 
acceptable just now, corn has 
been plowed twice, some some is 
not up yet, and a very small acreage is 
still to be planted. First crop of alfalfa 
is ready to cut. Timothy is heading out, 
and clover is in full bloom. Oats are 
looking good, and pastures are good, 
A large acreage of ans is being 
planted. There will be some early ap- 
ples, but very few late ones. No 
plums, and strawberries will be a light 
crop. Prices are some better than they 
were earlier in the spring. Hogs $4.25, 
lambs $6, wool 25 cents, butterfat 23 
cents, but eggs are only 8 cents for 
firsts and 5 cents for seconds.—C, D. 
Hunt. 

Southern—Marion County, June 10— 
First cutting of alfalfa nearly finished. 
Corn is a good stand, and about 75 per 
cent has been plowed once. Many farm- 
ers are plowing some the second time. 
Old corn a good price. Truckers are 
paying 25 to 40 cents a bushel and 
hauling it to southern Iowa and Mis- 
souri to resell. There will be very 
little early fruit—hardly any peaches or 
apricots. Strawberries have been dried 
up by temperatures of 100 to 110, with 
very high, hot winds.—F. Marion L. 
Jolly. 

Southeastern — 
June 13—The 
weeks late Corn seems to be a good 
stand. Cultivation now going on. Al- 
falfa now being harvested Livestock 
market not much improved. Eggs 7 to 
10 cents, butterfat 18 to 20 cents.—J. J. 
McConnell 

Northwestern—Sioux County, June 8 
—Several lizht rains have been very 
helpful during the last hot week. Tues- 
day, the thermometer registered 104 
degrees—the hottest June day in the 
history of this community. Small grain 
was no doubt injured by the hot, dry 
weather. Corn is doing well. Many hens 
have been killed by gnats that have 
visited this section this spring. Spe- 
cialists from Ames have been called to 
Akron to study the pests.—Mrs, A, B. 
Maynard. 

Northern—Floyd County, June 13— 
Crops looking good, but need rain, The 
wind has dried out the ground. Some 
have cultivated their corn the second 
time. Spring pigs doing well. Hay crop 
will be short. Alfalfa hay is being cut 
and looks good. Butterfat at the cream- 
ery here netted 22 cents last month. 
Eggs 7 cents. There seem to be many 
little chickens thru the country. Corn 
30 cents, oats 20 cents.—Mrs,. M. H. 
Noble. 

Western—Ida County, 
one good shower in this section since 
the snow storm in the middle of March 
A good rain is needed. Small grain is 
very short, but is beginning to head. 
Corn rather an uneven stand, but grow- 
ing well in spite of drouth, except on 
thin soil. First cutting of alfalfa is 
being stacked. Gardens are poor.— 
Christina Preston. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 12—We are extremely dry; haven't 
had any rain for over two weeks; First 
cutting of alfalfa hay mostly all up 


ash, 
brown 
tting 
Corn crop looks 


stand is also pr 


has 


Some 


once, 


soybe 


County, 
about three 


Washington 


season is 


June 12—Only 


to market 
Corn is 
weather 
new 


fat cattle 
few hogs. 


and is fine. Some 
yet, and quite a 
growing very fast. The dry 
is damaging oats, wheat and the 
seeding.—W. J. Adams. 
South-Central—Wayne County, June 
12—Weather is hot, with mercury right 
around 100; extremely dry; a good rain 
would surely be appreciated right now. 
Farmers have their corn clean, Pase 
tures good, but need moisture badly 
Cream 19 cents, eggs only 7 cents— 
Why?—Pearl D. Souder. 
Central—Greene County, 
has been windy and dry lately. Early 
oats heading very short, and gardens 
need rain. Strawberries will be almost 
a failure from the dry, oppressive heat. 
Corn growing rapidly. Some corn was 
injured by a sand and wind storm. Parts 
of fields were replanted. Livestock in 
general is good. June has been a rec- 
ord-breaker, with the temperature at 
100 or above on several days. Corn 31 
cents, oats 20 cents, eggs 7 cents. Corn 
is being plowed the second time. Al- 
falfa hay is being 


put up in excellent 
shape.—Mrs, A. F. Carl. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 10— 
It has been hot and dry the last two 
weeks; need a rain badly. Quite a bit 
of plowing to do for corn, but the soil 
is so hard that planting can not be done 
after plowing. Oats are short. Wheat 
will be a poor crop. Several horses 
have been killed by heat First planted 
corn is big enough to ‘plow.—Elmer 
Varner, 

Central—Piatt County, June 12—It 
hasn't rained for two weeks, and with 
temperatures between 90 and 100, the 
ground has dried so fast that it is very 
hard to plow, and impossible to prepare 
Has been one of the most unsatisfac- 
tory sé probably ever here 
The floods during May packed the 
ground so hard that it was hard to 
work, and the big reason it dried out 
so quickly. A large acreage of corn is 
just being planted or has been planted. 
Oats are beginning to head on very 
short straw. It looks like a short crop 
around here. The surface soil dry 
that farmers who are now planting 
corn or soybeans in the clods don't ex- 
pect any growth until it rains, Many 
are waiting for rain before trying to 
prepare the ground and plant their 
beans.—R. M. Walker. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, June 10— 
Weather very warm. Needing rain very 
badly. Corn all planted. Soybeans will 
be sown as soon as it rains. Alfalfa hay 
made; crop excellent. Spring seeding 
of clover showing up well. Wool prices 
have advanced from 11 to 26 cents. Corn 
selling around 50 cents, cream 19 cents, 
eggs 4 and 7 cents, bran 85 cents, wheat 
around 63 cents.—Wesley Kiesling. 

MINNESOTA 

Central—Aitkin County, June 10—Has 
been a late spring, and work has been 
delayed by frequent rains. Some corn 
and potatoes yet to be planted. In the 
northern and western part of this coun- 
ty the rivers have gone over their 
and flooded the lowlands. Mississippi 
was higher this spring than it has been 
for several years. Sheep shearing is 
about at a wind-up. Considerable wool 
pooled, advancing from 17 to 22 cents 
Local buyers have paid 
cents. Cream 20 cents, 
Charles Collins. 
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as high as 26 
eggs 9 cents.— 


LOW COST ROADS 

With the revival of road building as 
part of the public works program initi- 
ated by the federal government, re- 
newed attention is being given to types 
of construction that will give employ- 
ment to labor, hold material costs down 
and provide’ satisfactory secondary 
roads. 

From New York comes a report on 
low cost surfacing which indicates that 
gravel and clay, with calcium chloride 
as a binder, can be used to provide a 
hard surface that holds up well under 
traffic. The New York plan was to 
grade the road, then spread gravel 
twenty feet wide, nine inches thick, in 
the middle, and graded to five inches 
thick at the edges. Into this was 
worked a suitable proportion of sand 
and clay and an application of calcium 
chloride at the rate of one and one- 
half pounds to the square yard. 

The calcium chloride was used be- 
cause it has the property of absorbing 
water from the air, and thus, by in- 
corporation in the road surface, is cap- 
able of providing the proper amount 
of moisture, not only to act as a suit- 
able binder in cooperation with the clay 
content of the road surface, but also 
to prevent dust, and thereby the loss 
of the surface filler. Maintenance costs 
have been cut down as a result. 

















A Study of the Markets 





Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week 
for the ten-year period, 1923 to 1932. This elimi 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a year 

Comparison of farm price 1 prices of other 
! may be made by noting the trend 
s paid by farmer n ¥ R wholesale 


lities 


Month ago 


Retall prices paid by are 
Fiener's Index Numbei 
attle—Chicago— 

L.gooTt, fat cattle 

1,100-lb. fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 
Hogs—Chicago— 

Heavy hogs ... 

Light hogs 

Pigs 


mt 


Sows (smooth and rough ) 
Sheep—-Chicago— 
Lambs 
Gr 


No. 2 northern 
al n—On lowa Farms— 
Corn 
Oats 


Wool and Hides— 
Quarter-blood wool—-Boston 
Light cow hides—Chicago 

ill-Feeds-— 
Cottonseed meal—-Milwaukee 
sinseed meal——Milwaukee 
sran——Kansas nea 
Shorts——Kansas 


y= 
timot hy——Chicago 
1 alfalfa—Kansas City 
Other Farm Products— 
Butter— Chicago 
Red clover seed 
nothy seed Chicago 
on—-New York ... 
Chicago saad 
‘at. hens Chicago 
“Provisions—Chicado— 
rd 


Chicago # 


acon ° . ° 
Futures—Chicago— 
orn 
July 
September 
Oats 
July 
September 


Industrial Products— 
onnellsville : 
Rirmi ngham 
New Y« 
*troleum = Om York 
wabber esastaceuehieend 
Financlai— 
Interest. 30 90 
New York ... 
Industrial stocks . 
Railroad stocks .. 
Public utility stocks 


day paper—! 


Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 


| Last week 


| 


| Week before 


Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras .... 
Cheddar cneese 
Eggs, fresh tirsts . 

Ducks 

Fat hens . 
Broilers . 
Geese . 

Other Farm cts— 
Quarter-blood wool—-Boston 
Light cow hides—Chicago ...... 
Lard—Chicago . 5 
Red clover seed— “Chi 
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Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the 1923-1932 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts. eleven mar- 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 
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Flows 


Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the peremniage for the 
ending May, 27,1933, of the 123-1932 ten-year 
average for the correspom ing Bi Coal and coke 
57 per cent, grain 95 per cent 32 
cent, lumber per cent, ore 17 per cent, and 
miscellaneous p ‘ts 66 per cent 
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_ Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle. unless othe 
wise stated, at an average from common to choic 
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Future Livestock Sales 


HEREFORDS 
Oct. 183—At Atlantic, lowa; Harold Mas- 
terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct.17—Dispersion Sale, Heath & 
Hayes, Villisca, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 20—H. K. Owens, Homestead, Ia. 
Nov. 20—Leslie D. Seeland, Monona, Ia, 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 


Livestock News 

The Central Iowa Angus sale, at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, June 15, was fairly 
well attended. However, many farm- 
ers were plowing corn and in the hay 
field, which reduced the local attend- 
ance. The offering scattered over a 
widespread territory, all going to Iowa 
puvers but two bulls. The 16 bulls 
made a general average of $94, with 40 
cattle, most of which were open heif- 
ers, averaging $65. Many desirable 
young females sold at bargain prices 
to produce baby beef. The top was 
Lot 10, selling for $290 to Smith Ranch, 
Glendive, Mont. Eric Baden 2d was the 
choice of many for the top of the sale, 
going to Raymond Wilson, Sac City, 
Iowa, at $245. One of the best young 
bulls in the sale was Baden 3d of Black 
Rose, selling for $200 to C. L. Shrader, 
Garwin, Towa. Albert Goecke, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, selected Even Baden 
5th at $90. Even Baden 4th went to 
Harold Fritzel, De Smet, S. D., at $85. 
Lester Davis, Herrick, Iowa, selected 
several of the best young females in 
the sale, which should make excellent 
foundation material. Roy Ross, Toledo, 
Iowa, likewise secured several splendid 
females. Other buyers included R. J. 
Hadley, Grinnell, Iowa: Clyde Wegand, 
Greene, Iowa; E. M. Coltrain, Unionville, 
Iowa; Clyde Barnes, Gilman, Iowa; C. 
E. Kruger, Baxter, Iowa; E. H. Hauser, 
Garwin, Iowa; C. H. Berger, Toledo, 
Iowa; Frank Woodmancy, Gladbrook, 
Iowa; Carl Hiatt, Melbourne, Iowa; P. 
T. Lepley, New Providence, Iowa; Vern 
Snook, Newton, Iowa, and George Co- 
nant, Garwin, Iowa. Auctioneer, N. G. 
Kraschel. 





The Congdon & Battles Angus sale, 
at Maquoketa, Iowa, June 5, was well 
attended. Breeders and buyers were 
in evidence from a widespread territory 
and indicated a desire to buy breeding 
cattle before prices advance. The 80 
head made a general average of $141, 
with 58 females averaging $123 and 22 
bulls averaging $188. Included with 
the females were 29 open heifers that 
averaged $103. The heaviest buyer was 
Andelot Stock Farm, Worton, Md., tak- 
ing 39 head, two bulls and 37 females. 


The prices ran very evenly. We list 
those selling for $150 and over: Bulls— 
Lot 1, E. H. Schloeman, Mankato, 


Minn., $290; 2, Andelot, $300; 6, Andelot, 
$255; 7, W. K. Cocke, Ellendale, La., 
$240; 10, W. K. Cocke, $180; 11, Doctor 
McKay, Williamsburg, Iowa, $180; 12, 
W. R. Fassnacht, Fairmont, Neb., $170; 
18, Pierce Stock Farm, Creston, IIL, 
305; 14, Dell Wright, Sanborn, Iowa, 
$305; 17, Antone Schwager, Bellevue, 
Iowa, $165; 21, T. S. Dear, Kirksville, 
Mo., $265; 22, H. Gale Buchner, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, $150. Females—27, An- 
delot, $150; 28, C. E. Varko, Sidney, 
Montana, $175; 32, Varko, $160; 35, 
Andelot, $160; 37, Andelot, $170; 44, 
Andelot, $160; 56, Andelot, $160; 71, 
Andelot, $150; 79, Andelot, $150. Auce 
tioneer, N. G. Kraschel. 


The Angus sale at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
June 7, by breeders of southeastern 
Iowa, was made at a time when many 
farmers were busy in their fields, fin- 
ishing planting corn, which no doubt 
had its effect on the crowd. However, 
a fair sized crowd was present, from a 
wide territory. The top was the bull 
Blackcap Balso, from the choice con- 
signment of Brothersen & Son, which 
sold for $142.50, to Arthur H. Hatch, 
Mt. Hamill, Iowa. Ebereal of Plain- 
view, from the Canby & Son consign- 
ment, sold for $105 to H. Rudd, Drakes- 
Ville, Iowa. The six bulls averaged $84, 
With 30 females making a little less 
than $60 each, which included a number 
of heifers that sold within the reach of 
any one interested in breed improving 
cattle. The entire sale made an avers 
age of $61. Auctioneer, W. H. Cooper. 


George P, Hayes, Villisca, Iowa, one 
ot Iowa’s best known Hereford breed- 
ers, and for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the firm of Heath & Hayes, 
Passed away at his home, on May 27, 
at the age of 51 years. At the time of 
his death, he was the manager of the 
Heath & Hayes Hereford herd, which 
'S one of the largest in the state of 
fowa. He leaves a wife and nine chil- 
dren to mourn his loss. He was one of 
the best liked Hereford breeders in 
western Iowa, 





A new state butterfat record has been 
established by the registered senior 
tWo-year-old Holstein, Iowana Trito- 
Mia Fryslan Jessie, bred and owned by 
wane Holstein Farms, Davenport, 
awe In a year’s time, on official test, 
She made 450.3 pounds of fat and 13,- 
136.3 pounds of milk in Class C. Due 
so her superior producing ability, she 
has been admitted to advanced registry 
by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. The sire of Jessie is Iowana 
Ormsby Fryslan, who has two other 
daughters that made 424.7 and 432.6 
Pounds of fat, respectively, as two- 


year-olds in Class B. He was shown 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


in 1929 and was second prize two-year- 
old at the Oklahoma and Kansas state 
fairs. He is out of lowana Fayne Frys- 
lan, with a record of 25,638 pounds of 
milk and 891 pounds of fat, and his 
sire is the noted Tritomia Pietertje 
Ormsby. The mother of Jessie was 
also sired by Tritomia Pietertje Orms- 
by, and she made 490 pounds of fat as 
a two-year-old in Class B. Jessie is a 
large heifer, weighing about 1,500 
pounds, and she made her record in a 
stanchion, milked twice a day, and by 
machine, under average herd care. 


The Iowa State Fair will offer nearly 
$70,000 in premiums this year. The 
principal premiums will be distributed 
as follows: For boys’ and girls’ ex- 


hibits, $9,000; for cattle, $15,920; for 
horses, $8,380; for sheep, $2,360; for 
poultry, $1,780; for swine, $6,960; for 


agricultural products, $4,870; for fruit, 
$1,400, and for vegetables, $631. Much 
emphasis will be placed upon education- 
al features that will contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
agriculture that have come to the fore- 
front in recent years. A complete pre- 
mium list of 200 pages will soon be 
ready for publication, a copy of which 
may be obtained free of charge by 
addressing, Secretary Iowa State Fair, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





An all-American award for the Polled 
Milking Shorthorn breed for 1932 was 
made to R. R. Clampitt, Independence, 
Iowa, on his young herd headed by the 
polled bull, Edgewood Doctor. This 
young bull is said to be as pretty as a 
picture, and is red in color. The two 
heifers of this young herd are Josephine 
and Goldie. They are also red in color, 
but are horned. 





Parish Show at Des Moines 


(Continued from page 7) 

sey breeder in the state was urged to 
take part in these shows, provided he 
had cattle of sufficient merit. The rules 
for this year required that all calves, to 
be eligible for the show, had to be from 
dams which have met register of merit 
requirements. In succeeding years, sim- 
ilar rules will apply to the older classes. 
Thus, Jersey production records will 
automatically enter into showyard rec- 
ords, which is bound to prove a real 
boon to the breeders of Jerseys or any 
other breed that follows this forward 
step. 

William Campbell, Jesup, Iowa, judged 
the show, and to the satisfaction of 
every breeder present. One nice feature 
in connection with the $400 prize money 
offered, which was furnished by the 
business men of Des Moines, was this: 
Every entry in each class received the 
same cash prize. The prizes were not 
large, to be sure, but no exhibitor went 
away without earning something with 
which to pay at least a portion of the 
expense connected with entering and 
showing his cattle. 

The quality of the show was excel- 
lent. Every class contained several 
very meritorious animals. As stated be- 
fore, if the other six parish shows ap- 
proach the Des Moines show in quality, 
the Jersey show at the state fair this 
year will be very much worth while 
coming to see, for it will be made up of 
the cream of at least 60 Iowa herds, 
which have virtually been selected from 
over a hundred herds over the state, 
containing in the neighborhood of 2,000 
head of cattle. 


The Awards 
Aged bulls (6 shown)—1, Mermaid 
Glory King, Meredith Jersey Farm, 
Des Moines; 2, Fair Aimie’s Golden 
Ruler, Boyd Spiker, Oakley; 3, Ox- 


ford Baron George, M. A. Linthicum, 
Orient; 4, Peggy’s Oxford Eminent, 
Brown & McConnell, Grand River; 5, 
Sybil’s Gamboge Crown 3d, E. D. Flan- 
agan, Columbia; 6, Raleigh Boy Torono 
Noble, Miller & Weeks, Indianola. 

Two-year-old bulls (5 shown)—1, 
Raleigh's True Love, W. O. Marsh, In- 
dianola; 2, Producer Lad, W. U. Har- 
vey & Son, Knoxville; 3, E. C. Chance, 
Adel; 4, Noble Eminent Bell Boy, Chas, 
McPhetridge, Weldon; 5, Ann’s Romeo, 
Wm. Robison, Ankeny. 

Yearling bulls (5 shown)—1, Raleigh’s 
Rochette Noble, Chance; 2, May’s Sul- 
tan, Meredith Jersey Farm; 3, John 
Nutting, Milo; 4, Carl Luce, Weldon; 5, 
Waldo McCorkle, Knoxville. 

Senior bull calves (4 shown)—1, Opal’s 
Primate King, Graceland College Farms, 
Lamoni; 2, Sultan’s Golden Love Lad, 
Meredith Jersey Farm; 3, Chas. Way, 
Bussey; 4, Financial Raleigh King, Mil- 
ler & Weeks, Indianola. 

Junior bull calves (10 shown)—1, Vol- 
unteer Double Chance, Fred F. Idtse, 


Indianola; 2, Bert Sams, Osceola; 3, 
Wm. Robison: 4, Linthicum; 5, Mere- 
dith Jersey Farm; 6, Gypsy’s Oxford 


Fern, Chance; 7, Harvey & Son; 8, Nile 
Gibson, Grand River; 9, Arden Stevens, 
Weldon; 10, Carl Luce. 

Junior champion — Raleigh Rochette 
Noble, Chance. 

Senior and grand champion—Mermaid 
Glory King, Meredith Jersey Farm. 

Aged cows (12 shown)—1, Dark Ra- 
leigh’s Favorite Susan, C. T. Wambold, 
Stuart; 2 and 3, Captain’s Gold Ring 
and Favorite Premier’s Rosebud, Mrs. 
Adam Stirling, Des Moines; 4 and 7, 
Eminent’s Oxford Fern and Eminent’s 
Blondine Bluebell, Sams; 5, Nobles 
Goldie Belle, M. G. Prentis, Indianola; 

Sybil’s Bonny Lass, Flanagan; 8, 
Lady, Frank Byram, Chariton; 9, Sy- 
bil’s Buttercup Maid, Seth F. Shenton, 
Indianola; 10, Marjorie’s True Love, 
Harvey & Son. 

Three-year-old cows (12 shown)—l, 
Fashionable Irene Cowslip, Chance; 2 
and 6, Tulip’s Favorite Rose and Bella’s 
Xmas Carol, Robison; 3 and 4, Doris 
Eula Lone St and Cunid’s Resette 





Lad’s Babe, Idtse; 8, Sarah, Tom Nor- 
ris, Chariton; 9, Raleigh Yellow Rosella, 
Harvey & Son; 10, Stevens; 11, Brook- 
hill June’s Bluebell, Gibson; 12, Maid'’s 
Noble Suzanne, Shenton. 
Two-year-old heifers (12 shown)—l, 
Rex’s Successful Queen, Chance; 2, Mrs. 
Stirling; 3 and 10, Noble Dell Janet and 


Fern Betty Joyce, Gibsen; 4, Xenia 
Charlotte, Robert P. Idtse, Indianola; 
5, Lehigh’s Xenia Bella, Robison; 6, 


Flanagan; 7, Rex’s Pogis Tulip, Darrell 
Daggett, Adel; 8, Wexford’s True Love, 
Sams; 9, Frank Byram, Sheridan; 11, 
Way. 

Senior yearling heifers (12 shown)—1, 
Lehigh Rose, Meredith Jersey Farm; 2 
and 8, Successful Lady Lou and Fash- 
ionable Lil Tulip, Chance; 3, Fashion- 
able Premiere, Laurence Kochheiser, 
Des Moines; 4, McCorkle; 5, Fashionable 
Miss Wanda, Robert P. Idtse; 6, Wex- 
ford Goldie Blossom, Sams; 7, Spiker; 9, 
Alma of Pine Lawn, Harvey & Son; 10 
and 11, Brown Lady of Iowa and Spatty 
Miss Wexford, Marvin Stevens, Weldon; 
12, Geraldine’s Fancy Fern 12th, Luce. 

Junior yearling heifers (10 shown)—1, 
Marsh; 2, Mrs. Stirling; 3 and 4, Luce; 
5 and 9, Flanagan; 6, Arden Stevens; 7, 
Financial Silver Belle, Linthicum; 8, 
Lehigh Daisy, Meredith Jersey Farm; 
10, Flossie Bluebell, M. G. Prentis, In- 
dianola. 

Heifer calves (14 shown)—1, Marsh; 2 
and 13, Mrs. Stirling; 3, Observer’s Ox- 
ford Tulip, Chance; 4, Raleigh Noble 
Junie, Betty Ruth Idtse, Indianola; 5, 
Sams; 6, Flanagan: 7, Chance; 8, Gib- 
son; 9, Ruby’s Blonde Alice, Linthicum; 
10, Byram; 11, Harvey & Son; 12, Luce. 

Junior champion female—Lehigh Rose, 
Meredith Jersey Farm. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Dark Raleigh’s Favorite Susan, Wam- 
bold. 

Get of sire—1, Dallas county; 2, 
Clarke; 3, Marion; 4, Polk; 5, Decatur; 
6 Lucas. Produce of cow—1l, Polk; 2, 
Dallas; 3, Clarke; 4, Decatur; 5, Lucas; 
6, Marion. County herds—1l, Dallas; 2, 
Polk; 3, Warren; 4, Clarke; 5, Marion; 
6, Decatur. 





FARM INSULATION STUDIES 


Insulation materials, one of Ameri- 
ca’s important contributions to com- 
fort and economy, and their application 
on the farm, is the subject of a report 
just completed by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Under the chairmanship of Wallace 
Ashby, chief of the Division of Struc- 
tures, Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, United States Department of 
Agriculture, a body of leading engineers 
and specialists representing the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers 
and other groups interested in farm 
housing problems, has made a thoro 
study of the best and most economical 
methods of insulating farm dwellings 
and animal shelters. 

All types of insulation materials are 
treated in this report and special at- 
tention has been given to the different 
climatic conditions found in various 
parts of the country. The committee 
has drawn on both laboratory data and 
practical experience, and has prepared 
the report in non-technical language in 
order to make the information of the 
greatest possible value to the layman. 
The report is now in the hands of the 
public printer, and shortly will be avail- 
able for distribution. 





PORTABLE GASOLINE ENGINE 

The portable gasoline engine now on 
the market is an exceedingly handy and 
economical power outfit. It can easily 
be moved from place to place like a 
wheelbarrow, by one man. This is a 
very useful feature. In fact, two farm- 
ers, if desired, could use an engine of 
this sort in partnership, and thus get 
efficient power at very low cost. One 
can grind feed with a six horse power 
engine and thus save hauling grain to 
the mill to be ground. If you will rig 
up a device for running grain into your 
feed mill slowly, a portable gasoline 
engine will furnish steady power and 
grind feed while you go about the 
barn doing chores.@ Such an engine is 
especially handy for the poultry pro- 
ducer who grinds his home grown grain 
to be mixed with protein feeds for 
mash. A portable engine is shown on 
page 9. 





INSURANCE CONCERNS REVISE 
RULE 

The procedure recently adopted by 
member companies of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, to with- 
hold payment of losses for a period of 
thirty to sixty days after proof of loss 
on claims over $100, has been revised 
to apply to claims in excess of an ag- 
gregate loss to the assured of $500, in 
lieu of $100, as heretofore recommend- 
ed. The revision became effective on 
May 15. 

The previous action has been modified 
so that this recommendation does not 
apply to automobile collision, property 
damage, tornado, windstorm, earth- 
quake, hail, rain and fire losses, 





WHERE WINDROWING FAILS 

Windrowing grain for a combine with 
pick-up attachment apparently is not 
advisable in short, light grain, accord- 
ing to studies at the University of Illi- 
nois. It is found that heads fall down 
badly thru the stubble and are likely to 
be missed by the pick-up attachment, 
while the windrows that are poorly sup- 
ported by the stubble dry out slowly 
after a rain. If oats, seeded in corn 
stalks, are to be windrowed, the stalks 
should be thoroly disked into the ground 
—for otherwise they will give trouble 
when the windrows are picked up. 
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Veterinary 
Gide FREE 


L 
& 

/reregeR 93 Diseases 
Cy, ontr Mf of cattle, hogs, horses, 
i sheep and poultry and how 
to treat them are described 
and illustrated in Peters’ 
Veterinary Guide, a 180-page 
@ book of great help the year 
SSW around. Agricultural instruc- 
torsare usin, this helpful book. Send for your 
free copy today and prevent loss from disease. 


Do Your Own 


METIS EE RSET 
and save 1/2 the cost 


—shows how to save 
Hog Cholera money by vaccinat- 
ing your own pigs and how to get free syringes 
with an order for 3000 c. c,'s of Peters’ Clear 
Serum and 200 c. c.’s of virus (enough to vac- 
cinate 120 pigs) for only $17.00. 

—tells how to collect blood 
Abortion samples from your cows to 
be sent to our laboratories for free testing. 
Also how to do your own vaccinating against 
Abortion at 25 cents per cow. 

—describes symptoms and 
Blackleg tells how to vaccinate with 
Peters’ Blackleg Aggressin at 10 cts. per dose. 
Free syringe with 100 doses. 

COLD BRANDING—WITHOUT HOT IRON at 1 cent 

peranimal, or $1.25a Pint. Branding Iron, $1.25 

—any letter. Write and order today. 

PETERS SERUM CO., LABORATORIES 
First Hog Serum Company in the Worid 

Live Stock Exchange Building Kansas City, Missouri 


as 


Peters Family, Pioneers in Animal Serums 
HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 





























Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


REGISTERED PERCHERON | 


_. Stallion, five years old, a beautiful black grey with 
silver mane and tail, weighs 2060 Ibs., a real draft 
horse all over. roke to work, gentle disposition and 

ter Not high in price. 

FRED OHANDLER CHARITON, IOWA 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


For Sale or Trade 


HERD BULL three years old. Blackcap grandecg 

of Earl Marshall. Will sell or trade for goo 
used_bull. Two bulls 1% years old priced cheap 
A. E. & D. R. MALLORY, HAMPTON, IOWA 


HEREFORDS Es 


HEREFORD BULLS 
Dark red, nicely marked, good heads, 
heavy bone, well grown, serviceable 
ages. Prince Domino Domin 
Bright Stanway and Beau President 
breeding, $50 to $75 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, lowa 
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25 HEREFORD BULLS 

Choice bulls. desirable type, 12 to 16 months old 
PRINCE DOMINO and BEAU BLANCHARD 65th 
breeding One tried three-year-old All priced rea 
sonably Farm one mile west town just north Lin- 
Secor & Brown, Mechanicsville, Ia 











SHORTHORNS 
8 SHORTHORN BULLS 
Grandsons of WHITEHALI. SULTAN, IMP 
VILLAGER and IMP. RODNEY have n used ir 
this herd Seven yearling bulls, desirable color, typ 
and breeding Price $50 for quick sale. (ne two 
year-old at $75. W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Iowa 


herds Mi ¢ 
s. Breeders for 40 
and Imported Bates 





MILKING SHORTHORNS _ 
PEERLESS ant Batic Vernon tenis of 


ernon 






i hort he 
years. The cho t » 





Collie puppies. Titian 
DUROC JERSEYS 


“PUROG BRED SOWS 








WELL GROWN double treated easy feeders 
World's champion breeding Due to farrow in 
August and September. » open show prospects 


for Club work. Price $20 to $25 : 
M. GC. CRAMER & SON MONROE, IOWA 
IOWA’S OLDEST DUROC BREEDERS 


nnnensanccnce te 
TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 
immediate duty. Prompt shipment 
Also a few open gilts. One pure bred 
Jersey bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
445 lbs. as two-year-old. 





J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. &. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. Forms 
for our next issue, July 8, close on 
Wednesday morning, June 28. 
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‘ IMOKERS, men and women, 
are really thinking more about the 
kind of cigarette they smoke. 


They know that there are all 
kinds and styles... They know that 
some things they can prove and 
some things they have to take the 
manufacturer’s word for... They 
are really getting to know what it 
means for a cigarette “To Satisfy” 
...to please them...to give them 
real pleasure. 


I’m telling you that CHESTER- 
FIELD is this kind of a cigarette. 


They’re milder... they taste 
better. 


© 1933, Liccerr a Myers Tosacco Co. 








